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COLLEGE AND LIFE . New 4th Edition 
By M. E. Bennett, Pasadena City Colleges. Ready in November 


A thorough revision of this very successful text, the fourth edition has been 
rewritten in a simple, interesting style. Designed to help the college freshman 
in his initial adjustment to college life, the ~, will assist him in his educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal planning and adjustment during college 
and in future life. 





SOCIOLOGY 


By ARNOLD WILFRED GREEN, The Pennsylvania State College. 
553 pages, $5.00. 


An exceptionally well-written introductory text which provides an analysis 
of life in modern society, Sociology will stimulate the intellectual interest and 
enjoyment of the student while at the same time providing a solid academic 
introduction to sociology. Main emphasis is on modern American society with 
an attempt to discern the major trends of the present. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS. Volumes I and II 


By Tue Rev. Jonn Francis Bannon, S.J., St. Louis University. 


Two exceptional new volumes which represent a simple, clear, and skillfully 
organized account of the history of the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
since discovery. Both volumes reflect Father Bannon’s conviction that the 
history of the nations of the “New World” is an integral part of the broader 
story of Western Civilization and should be treated as such. 

Volume I. (582 pages, $5.50) carries the story through the imperial period to 
nationhood. 

Volume II. (568 pages, $5.50) completes the narrative of the development of 
the American countries to the present. Emphasis is again on the “family rela- 
tionship” between Europe and the West, showing that the various revolutions 
broke merely political ties, while economic and cultural bonds continued strong. 


Send for copies on approval 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42n0 STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Check these new te 

A COMPREHENSIVE WORK: 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS: Elementary Principles and Practices, by 
Harvey Dien, lowa State College, and G. Freprick Smitru, The University 
of Illinois. Volumetric and gravimetric analysis; over 100 illustrations; over 
450 problems; new innovations in presenting the theory and practice of 
pententiometric methods; measurement of the pH (by both colorimetric and 
pententiometric methods); several new procedures — and more —are all in- 


cluded in this new book pointed directly at the sophomore level. 
1952 539 pages $5.00 


OUTSTANDING PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS: 


MECHANICS —In Two Volumes, by J. L. Mertam, The University 
of California. These flexible books present a thorough explanation of the 
fundamental theory and principles, then apply them to everyday engineering 
problems in many fields. An outstanding feature of Mechanics is the large 
number of problems included — 1272 in both volumes — arranged in order of 
difficulty, and all describing real, practical situations — not just theoretical 
“made up’ situations. 

Volume _I — Statics 1952 340 pages $4.00 
Volume IT — Dynamics 1952 330 pages $4.00 


BASIC MATHEMATICAL SKILLS: 


ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS, by Kennetru O. May, Carleton College. 
The chief purpose of this book is to meet the student need for basic skills 
needed in advanced mathematics courses, by giving a real understanding 
rather than a mechanical series of “laws.” By taking nothing for granted 
and spending much time on basic ideas, it provides the student with both 


the practical skills and an understanding of the underlying theory and logic 
behind them. 1952 635 pages $5.00 


AN UP-TO-DATE CLASSIC: 


BEEF CATTLE, Fourth Edition by Roscor R. Snapp, The University 
of Illinois. This book, distinguished for over a quarter of a century, has 
been revamped for the third time to include all the latest breeding and 
feeding techniques — the latest word, in fact, pertaining to the care and 


raising of beef cattle. 1952 641 pages $6.50 


THE HUMAN ASPECTS OF GEOGRAPHICAL PRINCIPLES: 
PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN GEOGRAPHY, Sixth Edition, by the late 
E.tswortH Huntincton, Yale University, revised by Eart B. Suaw, 
State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. Modernized and with increased 
background material, this Sixth Edition is improved so that it is even more 
practical for teaching purposes. The changes are extensive; however, the 
underlying philosophy of the former editions has been retained, and the 
emphasis is still on the effect of the physical environment on the human 
aspects, rather than on the topographical geographic aspects. 
1951 805 pages $6.25 
But you can’t really check them without seeing them, so just 
drop us a line for your on-approval copies — at no obligation. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 4th Ave., New York 16 
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Another Job for Your Community 


JAMES W. 


Some of the proponents of the 
community college idea have been 
shortsighted in their descriptions 
of this idea. For the group who 
suffer from this myopic tendency, 
the community college differs from 
the more traditional institution in 
its provision of greater services 
to meet educational needs in the 
community. Actually, increased 
traffic in services is not a one-way 
movement. The community col- 
lege idea includes an increase of 
services from the community to 


the college to correspond with the 
increase of services from the col- 


lege to the community. In other 
words, the idea embodies a two- 
way street with traffic of services 
moving in both directions. 

A project completed in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, recently illus- 
trates a valuable service which a 
community can contribute to its 
schools. While the project was 
concerned entirely with the secon- 
dary schools of Jackson, the im- 
plications are of value for junior 
college leaders. Since these impli- 
cations do exist, the project is 
described in some detail. 

Jackson secondary schools faced 
the need for more space to house 
the increasing school population. 
Those responsible for providing 
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the space decided that a thorough 
analysis of the secondary school 
program was needed as a basis for 
designing the new space to be pro- 
vided. Moreover, it was decided 
that a citizens’ advisory committee 
representative of all major inter- 
ests in the community, would be 
the ideal organization to make the 
study. 

The success of the study made 
by the Citizens’ Advisory Commit- 
tee was due, in the main, to certain 
factors which exist in Jackson. 
These factors are indispensable. 
Although they will not be found 
universally, they are factors which 
may be developed in those com- 
munities in which they do not al- 
ready exist. 

1. A community genuinely in- 
terested in good schools and ac- 
customed to working directly in 
the program of school improve- 
ment. 

2. A board whose personnel over 
several years has been composed 
of citizens of broad vision who 
view their positions on the board . 
as comprising an obligation to give 
Jackson good schools. Further- 
more, an extremely hard working 
unselfish board whose broad vision 
enables them to work with citizens’ 
advisory groups without the petty 
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fears that citizens’ advisory groups 
will violate board prerogatives. 

3. A superintendent with a keen 
understanding of his community 
and its educational needs, a past 
record of working with his board 
and his community in such a man- 
ner as to earn their confidence, and 
a realization that his responsibili- 
ty in a citizens’ advisory committee 
study is to supervise the perform- 
ance of a thousand and one details 
so that the citizens will be left free 
to devote all their energies to the 
interpretation of the data gathered. 

4. A faculty and a staff who are 
accustomed to working with citi- 
zen groups and who are willing to 
do the “leg work” necessary to 
gathering data of significance to a 
study of the schools. 

The Citizens’ Advisory Commit- 
tee in Jackson was made up of 
one hundred members. Nomina- 
tions to the Committee were made 
by local PTA’s, and the list was 
screened by the Board to afford 
adequate representation to all in- 
terest groups in the city. 

An outline of the major topics 
to be studied was prepared by the 
Staff of the Central Office and sub- 
mitted to the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee at its first meeting. The 
outline was discussed, additions 
and deletions were made on the 
basis of Committee comments, and 
the outline thus changed was ap- 
proved by the Committee. 

The outline was broken down 
into eight major sections, and one 
section was assigned to each of 
eight subcommittees chosen from 
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the Citizens’ Advisory Committee. 
Each subcommittee had a chair- 
man and a co-chairman. Faculty 
and staff members were assigned 
to each subcommittee to take 
major responsibility for gathering 
the data needed for the specific 
study the subcommittee made. 

The final report was made up 
of the eight separate reports 
and was submitted by the Com- 
mittee to the Board to be used in 
planning the facilities needed to 
accommodate the increased secon- 
dary school enrollments. 

Obviously, in an activity of the 
nature described there are many 
desirable outcomes. To attempt to 
list all of these outcomes would 
require more space than is avail- 
able. For this reason, only a few 
of the more important outcomes 
are described. 

1. The public schools in Jack- 
son received from the citizens of 
that city a service that could not 
have been bought. 

2. Citizens, faculty, Board mem- 
bers, and the administrative staff 
had an opportunity to participate 
in a thoroughly democratic activi- 
ty, and thus to strengthen their 
faith in the democratic process. 

3. The public schools of Jackson 
have the benefit of the clear inter- 
pretation of the secondary school 
program which can be provided by 
the one hundred members of the 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee. 

It is believed that junior college 
administrators and faculty mem- 
bers will be interested in such out- 
comes. 





The Responsibilities of Citizenship 


BERTHA S&. 


We are all proud of the empha- 
sis this nation has given to educa- 
tion. We are proud of our system 
of public schools through the high 
school years. And now, through 
the junior college movement, there 
is the definite possibility of expand- 
ing formal education by two addi- 
tional years. 

As you know, the concept of 
community colleges is a challeng- 
ing one. Many publications are 


giving considerable space to this 
idea. It will be a matter of interest 
to all of us as we watch the de- 
velopments in the years ahead. 
My personal interest in the jun- 
ior college program is heightened 
by the fact that I was a member of 


the staff of Bradford College in 
Massachusetts for four years. 
From this experience, I know the 
junior college has a fundamental 
place in the educational system of 
this country. Knowing this, I shall 
always do what I can to further 
your aims and objectives. 

There are 587 junior colleges in 
the United States and its terri- 
tories, and their aims and objec- 
tives differ widely. But I think 
you will agree that there is one 
common denominator, one princi- 
ple to which all the junior colleges 
adhere. This is the basic principle 
set forth by Phoebe Ward in her 
study Terminal Education in the 
Junior College. 

She said: “What the country 
needs is well-informed citizens who 
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can participate in community af- 
fairs—community in the sense of 
the world, the nation, the local 
community.” 

Two years is a short time to ac- 
complish this objective. We all 
know the dangers of spreading a 
course of study too thin. But I 
may say that I am struck with your 
efforts to have your work fit both 
community and individual needs. 

The community surveys you are 
putting forth can be of great value 
in building a nation of well-in- 
formed citizens. Consider the num- 
ber of adults enrolled in junior 
colleges—260,000 out of a total of 
574,000. Is this not a significant 
factor in your contribution to com- 
munity thinking? 

Now there is one phase of com- 
munity activity which is not spe- 
cifically mentioned in any study I 
have ever read. Nowhere do I 
find it said that the good citizen 
should take part in politics on the 
local, state, and national level. 

Yet every citizen is a politician. 
What is politics? It is simply the 
form or method of government of 
a nation, state, or community. 

If good government is the re- 
sponsibility of each citizen, then 
each citizen must understand that 
he is a politician. Some of you 
may wince when I say “politician.” 
In your mind, I suppose, the word 
“nolitician” is associated with dis- 
closures of graft and corruption. 
Big city “machines,” captained by 
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gangster and criminal elements 
make you contemptuous of the very 
word “politician.” But these con- 
ditions exist only because you 
yourself refuse to discharge your 
duties as a politician. 


, 


A party “machine,” or, if you 
wish, a _ party “organization,” 
comes into being because it has a 
definite number of votes and a 
definite number of faithful fol- 
lowers to deliver those votes. The 
calibre of the machine depends 
upon the number of voters in an 
election. If that number is small, 
then the machine will cater only 
to their interests. If that number 
is large, then the political organi- 
zation must have candidates and 
policies that meet the wishes of the 
public—for the aim of any politi- 
cal organization is always victory. 


We all realize—and regret—that 
the American citizen does not iden- 
tify himself with his government. 
He says “they” instead of “we” 
when he speaks of public officials. 
And yet, it is his money that main- 
tains government. His represen- 
tatives decide how his money shall 
be spent, whether they sit in the 
town council, state legislature, or 
the Congress of the United States. 


Too few citizens interest them- 
selves in elections—even national 
elections. In 1948, votes were cast 
by only 51.9 per cent of the 94 
million voters who were qualified. 
Of those eligible to vote, only 67 
million were registered. Nineteen 
million of these failed to vote. In 
1950 only 43 per cent of the voting 


population went to the polls. Why 
should this be? What lies behind 
this apathy? Shall we say this 
indifference is due in part to igno- 
rance? Ignorance of the philosophy 
of our government; ignorance of 
the political development within 
our country. We.are proud in our 
talk of freedom and our great na- 
tional heritage. Yet how many of 
us know and understand the forces 
behind our development? Surely, 
if we are to fight for freedom 
against the forces of communism 
we must know what we are fight- 
ing for and why we are fighting for 
it. 

Oftentimes, I talk with groups 
of foreign women who come to this 
country to see how we live—to 
see what part American women 
play in politics, social welfare, la- 
bor organizations, and industrial 
management. All these women re- 
port a great Soviet indoctrination 
program for the children and youth 
of the satellite countries of eastern 
Europe. These young people will 
become adults, believing in the evil | 
teachings of communism because © 
they know no other. 

Our problem is a real one. We 
must prepare our youth now to 
meet a future that is heavy with 
dangers. They must know our 
strength, just as they must know 
and recognize the weaknesses in- 
herent in our Republic. They must 
have a knowledge of the history 
of our country, and they must have 
an understanding of the theory of 
our government. Above all, they 
must recognize the importance of 
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the political activity of citizens 
under our form of government. 

Our educators must shoulder 
their responsibility. They must 
create an interest in political mo- 
rality among their students 
through their own political activ- 
ity. Teachers do not live in a vacu- 
um. Nor do they dwell in “ivory 
towers.” They are subject to a 
daily stress of citizenship in which 
government enters into every phase 
of their lives. This kind of citizen- 
ship demands political activity. 

Indifference to politics is not the 
result of ignorance alone. There 
are many causes. One cause is a 
curious sense of futility shared by 
many individuals. Within this 
group, the citizen says: “What can 
I do? What does my vote matter 
anyway ?” 

This sense of futility is a direct 
result of the development of Big 
Business, Big Labor, Big Govern- 
ment in our country. The sense of 
individual worth, so carefully nur- 
tured in our past, is now in danger 
of being destroyed. This again is 
a problem for the educators of our 
youth. Do students leave your col- 
leges convinced that they have a 
real contribution to make as indi- 
viduals, as well as members of a 
group? 

Do students leave your colleges 
inculcated with the understanding 
that with privilege goes responsi- 
bility? You have heard the state- 
ment, ‘“‘with privilege goes respon- 
sibility,” before, but it bears 
repeating over and over again. 
Students enjoy many privileges. 


The opportunity to seek truth and 
gain knowledge is one of them. 
The very atmosphere of a college— 
with its freedom of thought and 
expression—is a high privilege for 
the student. College training gives 
an individual a certain status in 
his own group, the status of an 
educated person. Is this not a 
privilege? 

It is well to remember that when 
a graduating student receives his 
degree, he is admitted to “all the 
rights, privileges and obligations 
pertaining thereto.” The acquisi- 
tion of knowledge carries with it 
the obligation of using that knowl- 
edge to the best of the individual’s 
ability. 

Freedom of thought carries with 
it the responsibility of critical 
analysis. It is the only way to sep- 
arate fact from fiction, truth from 
propaganda. Freedom of expres- 
sion entails the responsibility of 
thoughtful expression. The status 
of an educated man or woman in- 
volves the responsibility of being 
a positive force within the group. 
It involves the responsibility of 
disciplining one’s actions for the 
common good of that group. 

It is from the attitudes of mem- 
bers of the faculty and adminis- 
trative staff within the individual 
college that the understanding of 
the term “with privilege goes re- 
sponsibility” can be understood 
by the student. That is why I urge 
you to recognize the part the indi- 
vidual plays in the political world. 

The most important election in 
which you participate is the pri- 
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mary election. It is here that your 
party officials are chosen. They 
are the ones who are legally re- 
sponsible for the running of the 
party. They see that local candi- 
dates file for office, that polling 
officials are appointed, that the 
mechanics of the campaign are 
carried out. They are influential 
in determining party policy. They 
work to get voters to the polls, and 
they are the ones who represent 
the party in the community. 


I wonder how many of you know 
your local party officials? I wonder 
how many of you know if they are 
capable people? Are they inter- 
ested in getting candidates of the 
very highest type? Do they use 
their influence to get efficient peo- 
ple appointed to those offices which 
are not elective? 


I wonder how many of you real- 
ize that your activity—or lack of 
it—is responsible for choosing 
these people at election time. 
Therefore, it is your activity—or 
the lack of it—that is responsible 
for good or bad party organiza- 
tions. Certainly, those of you 
in publicly-supported institutions 
must be concerned with the calibre 
of person in your political organi- 
zations, and in public service. 


Perhaps some of you think your 
political function is better served 
as an Independent, that in this way 
you may avoid partisan political 
activity. Ernest Havemann and 
Patricia West completed a recent 
survey of college graduates, show- 
ing that nearly four out of ten men 
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and about three out of ten women 
list themselves as Independents, 
and the proportion among recent 
graduates is higher than among 
older ones. Undoubtedly, this is a 
reflection of the viewpoint of fac- 
ulty members who regard them- 
selves as critics of history and cur- 
rent events. Decision, they think, 
should be based on candidates and 
issues, not upon partisans’ view- 
points. Oftentimes, the Indepen- 
dent feels that he molds policy by 
making the parties vie for his sup- 
port. 

In reality, this does not make 
for political effectiveness. Only 
by working within the party can 
you have any real weight in de- 
termining policy and candidates. 
You can see that if you wait until 
the final election, you may be faced 
with a choice of candidates in both 
parties which does not satisfy you. 

It is difficult to be politically ef- 
fective even within a party. No- 
body knows this better than I. It 
requires infinite patience and de- 
termination to make headway, but 
it can be done. There are thousands 
of honest individuals in political 
party work who welcome new mem- 
bers to their ranks. 

There are, for example, many 
political jobs that you can do. 
There is the neighbor-to-neighbor 
calling to get people registered, and 
then out to vote on election day. 
There are materials to be written; 
money to be raised; campaign 
speeches to be delivered. Who can 
do this so well as college-trained 
people? And who can deny that 
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we need college-trained people as 
candidates for office? 

Politics is a rough and tumble 
game. Candidates are in for stiff 
times—so we may ask, do many 
college graduates accept this chal- 
lenge to run for public office? 

The answer is no. A College 
survey shows that within the past 
four years only six per cent of those 
college graduates interviewed have 
held elective office or have tried 
unsuccessfully to obtain one. 

There are more women voters 
than men. Two million more. Yet, 
there are only eleven women serv- 
ing in the present Congress and 
only 235 women in the 1952 state 
legislatures. Surely, women must 


be made to understand their re- 
sponsibility under present govern- 


ment. Women must make their 
voices heard at all levels of politi- 
cal expression. 

Government today is ever pres- 
ent. The purity of the water we 
drink is controlled by a govern- 
mental agency in our community. 
The food we eat today has direct 
relationship with government con- 


trols; this clothing we wear is sub- 
ject to direct and indirect taxes 
that will be used for government 
purposes. Our educational system 
is directly connected with govern- 
mental groups. On hundreds of 
occasions, every day, we are re- 
minded of the bad and the good 
that comes from government. 

Here in New England, home of 
the traditional and admirable town 
meetings, we see citizens gather 
together to solve their community 
problems. We see the concept of 
the “citizen-politician” kept alive, 
and we draw inspiration from it. 

When we, as “‘citizen-politicians”’ 
gain experience and training at 
local levels, we shall become more 
capable of solving the problems of 
the state and nation. It is at the 
local level that the “citizen-poli- 
tician” gives his greatest service. 
Local political participation pro- 
vides the individual with a sense 
of his personal and political worth. 
It demonstrates to him the value 
of his vote. 

We are all politicians. Let us be 
good ones. 
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Food Technology at Pre-Professional and 
Terminal Levels: Personal Survey 
Techniques in Curriculum Building 


D. 


Tue impact of junior college edu- 
cation in the United States has 
not as yet been fully felt nor wholly 
explained. Spawned by the high 
school, ignored for adoption by 
colleges and universities, this child 
of humble parentage, without tra- 
ditional mores, has become the edu- 
cational giant of the mid-twentieth 
century. 


In a survey to determine whether 
or not there was need for terminal 
and pre-professional courses in 
food technology at East Los Ange- 
les Junior College, it was found 
that the junior college (1) bears 
the scars of its emergence from 
prejudicial selfishness existing be- 
tween academic and _ vocational 
teachers in the high school; (2) 
oftentimes is frustrated as a re- 
sult of its attempt to carry on a 
program of articulation with the 
traditionally cloistered college and 
university for the benefit of the 
“feeling minded” and “muscle 
minded” students as well as for 
the few who are “idea minded”; 
(3) suffers shock from community 
“aliveness” which quite generally 
stems from a lack of the recognized 
educational facilities needed to 
carry on a program at the junior 
college level; but (4) has no prob- 

iJames Bryant Conant, “The Community 


College,” The Wiley Bulletin, Vol. XXXIITI, 
No. 3, p. 2. 
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lem of its own or kindred in nature 
which proper exploration, scien- 
tific survey, educational evaluation, 
and human understanding cannot 
resolve. 


It took a good deal of courage 
and imagination to visualize a 
junior college launching even a 
terminal course in a scientific cur- 
riculum such as outlined in the 
definition of Food Technology re- 
ported in the purpose of this study. 
Certainly Dr. Conant lent much 
strength to such an undertaking 
when he said: 


. specialized or professional educa- 
tion should be kept to a minimum num- 
ber of years. I am afraid there has 
been traditionally in the United States 
a tendency to equate good education 
with long education. With any such 
equating I want to disagree violently. 
Educators should be concerned with 
examining their curriculums to see if 
they cannot get this person trained 
for this specialty or that, be it law 
or medicine, science, business or ac- 
counting in as short a time as possi- 
ble. In terms of cost to the communi- 
ty or to the parent, in terms of using 
up the maturing years of a boy’s or 
girl’s life, the answer comes out the 
same.! 


The purpose of the survey was 
to determine whether or not East 
Los Angeles Junior College should 
(1) establish among its curricu- 
lums a terminal and pre-profes- 
sional course in food technology 
which might meet the occupational 
needs of the industry in the Los 
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Angeles area; (2) establish be- 
tween education and industry a 
feeling of rapport and good will 
so that there would be no question 
about the inauguration of a “‘coop- 
erative’ or on-the-job training 
course should the survey data point 
to such need; (3) assemble data 
which, even though the course 
might not come into reality, would 
be useful to the counselors in help- 
ing young men and women make 
curriculum choices which would 
give them opportunity for place- 
ments and occupational satisfac- 
tion; (4) develop, as a lasting by- 
product of the survey, a personal, 
sympathetic and useful relation- 
ship for occupational purposes 


which would open the doors of the 
neighborhood business institutions, 


industrial organizations, and the 
labor unions, even though the data, 
when compiled, might not warrant 
curriculum placement for a class 
in food technology; and (5) create 
opportunity for management, la- 
bor, education, and students to 
work and share together the re- 
sponsibility for laying the founda- 
tion stones of a program useful to 
the individual in his struggle to 
hold fast to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of freedom upon which this 
nation long ago was founded. 
The problem faced by the sur- 
veyor was to locate and point out 
the effect of technological changes 
in the field of food industry brought 
about by man’s desire for better 
health, wholesome food combina- 
tions, attractive packaging, and a 
whole-hearted longing for conser- 
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vation and economy. He had to 
analyze the higher level occupa- 
tional opportunities in the field of 
food processing ; make known those 
segments of the industry open to 
the students of East Los Angeles 
Junior College on a “cooperative” 
or part-time training basis; and 
determine, with the help of an 
Advisory Committee chosen from 
management, labor, and education, 
whether or not there is need at 
East Los Angeles Junior College 
for terminal and pre-professional! 
courses in food technology. 


The general procedure used in 
the survey was found to be very 
similar to the method used at 
Wright Junior College described 
in a letter from Dean Leland L. 
Medsker to the writer dated No- 
vember 8, 1949. 


It seems to me that no longer can we 
think of one survey of community 
needs and then ‘rest on our oars’ from 
then on. As a matter of fact, we in the 
Bureau did not compile the usual type 
of data that are sometimes found in 
occupational surveys because we felt 
that so many other agencies, private 
and public, were doing that very thing 
for Chicago. We did attempt to get 
information of various kinds from the 
various agencies and did make such 
data available to our public schools. 
More important than this, however, we 
were continuously meeting with indi- 
vidual employers and with employer 
groups so that we knew what the up- 
to-the-minute thinking of business and 
professional people was in terms of 
occupational needs and of recom- 
mended training. In other words, we 
went on the assumption that more im- 
portant than some cold facts was the 
opinion of employers. Likewise, we 
used employer opinion as a check on 
some of the statistical material which 
we were able to gather from other 
sources. It is a never-ending proposi- 
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tion and is a task I think to which 
one or two people, or a Department, 
can devote full time. We often found 
it advisable to bring into some of our 
conferences, especially with employer 
groups, experts from certain fields of 
education in which we did not have 
sufficient technical knowledge, to talk 
intelligently about specific training 
proposals. 


The methods used for gathering 
the data were not complicated. All 
available junior college catalogs in 
the library were checked to ascer- 
tain extent of food courses being 
offered in such institutions at the 
present time. Catalogs of those 


colleges and universities which had 
been represented as having out- 
standing courses in food processing 
or cooperative training courses 
were collected, and data were re- 
quested from such organizations as 


the Institute of Food Technologists, 
National Dairy Association, Na- 
tional Chain Stores Association, 
National Sales Association, and 
from equipment manufacturers, 
United States government agen- 
cies, Magazines and newspapers, 
individuals, city, county, and state 
health departments. Personal con- 
tacts were made with such organi- 
zations as National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, union people in local 
industries, American Council of 
Commercial Laboratories,  Inc., 
and fifty-seven large and thirty- 
four small food processing firms in 
the Los Angeles area. 


Locally, the work of the survey 
was accomplished by personal con- 
ference, telephone calls and corres- 
pondence, contact with the library, 
telephone company, research or- 
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ganizations, chambers of com- 
merce, labor unions, equipment 
manufacturers, newspapers, maga- 
zine publishers, and the large and 
small food processors. 

The state-wide work was carried 
on by letters to librarians, cham- 
bers of commerce, newspapers, the 
Bureau of Equalization, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, business 
organizations, and the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Nationally, contacts were made 
by letters to individuals, research 
laboratories, technical foundations, 
survey organizations, colleges and 
universities, magazines, newspa- 
pers, equipment manufacturers, 
and federal agencies. 

The information included in the 
survey was compiled from fifty- 
seven personal contacts with man- 
agement of large food processing 
corporations and thirty-four with 
small companies, partnerships, sin- 
gle proprietorships, and research 
organizations in the food process- 
ing business. More than 100 
personal letters were sent to man- 
agement, food machinery manu- 
facturers, labor, state and federal 
agencies, laboratories, both public 
and private, colleges, universities, 
newspapers and magazines; and 
150 telephone calls were made 
localiy. 

Fifty-seven personal conferences 
with management and scientists re- 
vealed, in principle, the following 
information: 

CANNING. All of the large 
packing companies are represented 
in Los Angeles; however, most of 
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the fruit canning in California lies 
in the San Joaquin and north of the 
Los Angeles area. One large can- 
nery has become interested in the 
food processing class and will take 
one or two persons to assist the 
Director of Research during the 
vacation period. This organization 
also offers seasonal employment 
opportunity for several students. 

ORANGE JUICE CONCEN- 
TRATES. The canning of orange 
juice has made a tremendous im- 
pact upon the citrus fruit industry 
in Southern California. It is 
carried on by very small organi- 
zations as well as the great fruit 
exchange associations. Small com- 
panies are interested in obtaining 
the services of scientifically trained 
young men; yet they feel such an 
arrangement draws too heavily on 
the pay roll. The large organiza- 
tions, however, expressed a will- 
ingness to take people on a coop- 
erative basis, provided, of course, 
that they come during the proc- 
essing season and stay until the 
first of October. The citrus prod- 
ucts companies are committed to 
a program of employing only those 
persons with the B.S. or more ad- 
vanced degrees. Nevertheless, 
they are sympathetic to the employ- 
ment of the scientist trained at a 
junior college because he takes 
routine in stride and without frus- 
tration. 

FOOD COMBINATION. Most 
of the processors of tamales, ravio- 
li, ete. are small organizations, and 
the students trained in supervision 
and management, as well as in the 
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science of food processing, are in 
a position to work with the small 
business manager. 

MEAT PRODUCTS. The meat 
packing companies have been inter- 
ested in the program so far out- 
lined to them. Most of their re- 
search is done at the Chicago 
plants, but they are eager to co- 
operate with the college in the 
food technology experiment. 

FISH. The fish processing in- 
dustry is located in the harbor 
area. The one organization con- 
tacted expressed an interest in the 
program. The fish canning pro- 
gram, other than by-products, is 
largely seasonal. Any agreement 
would need to be worked out with 
labor. 

CEREAL AND GRAIN PROD- 
UCTS. Two of the largest proc- 
essors were interviewed. One ex- 
pressed a willingness to cooperate; 
the other wanted time to determine 
the effect of the program upon a 
traditional promotional policy and 
union labor agreements. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. The dair- 
ies have been cooperative in help- 
ing to make this study complete. 
Although some difficulties need to 
be worked out with labor, there 
was a feeling that food technology 
provided an excellent plan for re- 
cruitment. There is only a small 
need to be met in the science and 
inspection occupations ; consequent- 
ly, the course should be slanted 
toward production, supervision, 
and sales. 

CANDY. One large candy estab- 
lishment was contacted. Since this 
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organization distributes its product 
through its own retail outlets and 
the candy business of this concern 
is largely seasonal, it was felt 
that there was no definite place 
for food technology students. The 
candy business in this area is con- 
fined, by and large, to distribution 
and sales. 

FOOD COMBINATIONS. South- 
ern California has more food 
combinations manufacturers than 
any other place in the world. Good 
examples of the success of such 
businesses are the Frito Company, 
Korn Kur] Products, and the Loma 
Linda Corporation. Some of the 
organizations have food chemists; 
others do not. The larger groups 
are interested in the class in food 
technology, but often there seemed 
to be a nebulous fear that trade 
secrets could not be kept if the 
organization concerned were to en- 
gage in a program of cooperative 
training for junior scientists. 

FOOD MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. Three organiza- 
tions were contacted. All are in- 
terested and will work with the 
college to develop a useful proce- 
dure. One organization wrote as 


follows: 

In connection with your recent con- 
versation and letter on the subject of 
cooperative or on-the-job training, we 
are very much interested and would be 
willing to enter into such a program 
with the East Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege. 


BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS. 
Most of the large Eastern proces- 
sors maintain sales office and 


2New England Bank Letter, First National 
Bank, Boston, May 31, 1950. 
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warehouse facilities in this area. 
Many of them have programs such 
as this study encompasses in their 
Eastern plants. One such organ- 
ization has promised to use this 
proposed plan upon the completion 
of a processing plant. 

At present the occupational re- 
quirements in the food processing 
area reveal that there is need for 
assistant technicians and junior 
engineers in food processing, in- 
spectors for work in the health and 
sanitation fields of the city, county, 
state, and federal civil service, as 
well as in other categories which 
offer employment to men well 
trained at the junior college level. 
There is also a growing need for 
legal advisers in the food tech- 
nology field. The administration 
of the FAO and recent U.S. food 
laws make this essential as far as 
food processing and handling are 
concerned. The impact of tech- 
nological change and scientific in- 
vestigation in the field of food 
processing is significant. 


It is estimated that about 50 percent 
of total employment in this country is 
based on products which came from 
research laboratories. The irresistible 
forces set in motion by modern develop- 
ments make continued research man- 
datory. Failure to do so invites stag- 
nation.2 


There is a growing need for 
classes in food technology at the 
junior college level. As recently as 
twenty years ago the food industry 
had to accept either bacteriologists 
or chemists for research positions. 
Even now there are few colleges 
and universities with courses in 
food technology. The _ present 
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courses are highly specialized and 
wholly technical. Consequently, 
there appears to be a growing need 
for a course or courses at the jun- 
ior college level for young people 
interested in training themselves 
for processors, food instructors, 
laboratory assistants, routine tech- 
nical assistants, etc. 

On-the-job training is not new to 
the food processing industry. The 
bacteriologist and the chemist of 
twenty years ago, though highly 
trained, had to be oriented through 
a program of on-the-job training. 
At the present time most of the 
colleges and universities offering 
technical courses in food process- 
ing carry on a cooperative train- 
ing program with the food and 
allied industries. 


The colleges and universities of- 
fering highly specialized and tech- 
nical courses in food technology 
without doubt can take care of the 
demand for head research men. 
They cannot, however, satisfy the 
need for the junior scientist and 
assistant scientist brought about 
by recent growth and technologi- 
eal change. Technical education 
at the junior college level can meet 
this need. Bailey confirms this 
statement by his Denver speech. 

Engineers should be able to work 
with their hands, and have had expe- 
rience doing so; otherwise, they will 
not be fully qualified to guide workers, 
or to invent and develop new methods, 
or devices.’ 

The junior college is in a posi- 
tion to train, with the help of the 
industries concerned, young people 
who wish to become food proces- 
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sors, food instructors, laboratory 
assistants, routine technical assist- 
ants, assistant design engineers, 
government health and food in- 
spectors, and those who might 
want to do pre-professional work 
in order to enter the four-year 
course in food technology in a 
university. This study indicates 
that the food technology curric- 
ulum might well be fundamental 
for those who desire to reach the 
field of supervision or become sales- 
men, or in due time, succeed to 
managerial levels in food process- 
ing. 

There is no yardstick for mea- 
suring the usefulness of a survey 
of this kind other than yielding 
information needed to determine 
whether or not East Los Angeles 
Junior College should or should not 
establish among its curriculums 
terminal and _ pre-professional 
courses in food technology. There 
are, however, some accrued values 
which ought not to go without men- 
Geom. 


The survey has provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a member 
of the college staff to become ac- 
quainted with management. There 
was opportunity to discuss not only 
food technology, but also the prob- 
lems of industrial expansion, oc- 
cupational placement, management 
and labor, and many others. In 
every case the door was opened 
to better understanding between 
education and industry. Union 
leaders, too, were cordial and in 


‘~& G. Bailey, Speech, April 27, 
Denver University. 
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every way helpful and cooperative. 

The narrative and descriptive 
information should be of value to 
business classes, science groups, 
and people who teach about tech- 
nological change and its effects on 
income and population. The oc- 
cupational data should be valuable 
to the counseling and employment 
services departments of the col- 
lege. Indeed, management gave 
the survey maker facts, narrative 
materials, and useful reports which 
otherwise would never have been 
discovered and made available as 
far as education is concerned. 

The work of making the survey 
gave challenge as well as oppor- 
tunity for exploration and discov- 
ery. Food processing, which of- 
fers so much to men and women in 
the matter of everyday living now 
becomes a known occupational 
field, as far as East Los Angeles 
Junior College is concerned. 

The final value of the Commu- 
nity-Needs Personal Survey rests 
upon the ultimate uses that may 
be made from its findings. 

East Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege has not, as yet, embarked 
upon either the terminal or the 
pre-professional food technology 
curriculum in its entirety. . How- 
ever, the survey has been of great 
value in connection with the estab- 
lishment of an evening division 
course in Sanitation and Food 
Preservation. 

This course was set up to meet 
for three hours, one evening per 
week, followed the next day by a 
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field trip. The work for the se- 
mester included approximately 
eighteen evening meetings and 
twelve field trips to allied industri- 
al organizations. 

The Los Angeles County Health 
Department, Bureau of Sanitation, 
used this course to meet the in- 
service training needs of its sani- 
tarians operating in the field of 
food processing and food handling. 
The varied characteristics of the 
course required that it be organ- 
ized on the leader-speaker plan. 
There was no available textbook 
that completely satisfied the 
needs of the proposed course. 
Neither did the general and com- 
prehensive outline furnished by of- 
ficials of the In-Service Training 
Section of the Bureau of Sanita- 
tion of the Los Angeles County 
Health Department meet the avail- 
able time schedule. Therefore, it 
was necessary to evolve a plan 
which would include the contribu- 
tions of the speakers from industry, 
the basic outline, as well as other 
features and requirements. Con- 
sequently, Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, 
Director of the College, appointed 
Dr. Clinton E. Trimble, Chairman 
of the Department of Chemistry, to 
serve as instructor and organizing 
leader of the class. The syllabus 
organized under Dr. Trimble’s 
leadership as the course progressed 
from day to day gives testimony 
to the value to be derived from a 
terminal course in Sanitation and 
Food Preservation in the field of 
food technology. 
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The Junior College and 
Its Reading Program 


DAVID McALLISTER 


W arirers on the subject of read- 
ing are insisting more and more 
that all teachers, regardless of 
grade level or subject, are respon- 
sible for the reading improvement 
of their students. The junior col- 
lege has a large share of this re- 
sponsibility in order to perform 
efficiently its dutiés to the school 
system of which it may be a part, 
to the colleges its students enter, 
and to those students whose edu- 
cation is terminal in the junior col- 
lege. 

In facing this responsibility, two 
questions seem outstanding: (1) 
What are the necessary elements 
of a sound program in reading on 
the junior college level? and (2) 
What can the junior college faculty 
and administration do to improve 
reading? 

There are several elements par- 
ticularly applicable to a sound 
reading program in the junior col- 
lege. Such a program is con- 
sciously directed toward specific, 
valid ends which have been agreed 
upon by the whole staff of the col- 
lege. These ends may vary from 
institution to institution, of course, 
but they usually include such con- 
siderations as: rich and varied 
experiences in reading; enjoyment 
of reading; broadening interests 
and improved tastes in reading; 
curiosity concerning ideas found 
in reading; resourcefulness in use 


of reading to satisfy desires; in- 
creased ability in use of library 
and reference materials; growth 
of vocabulary, comprehension and 
speed in reading; greater ability 
to organize ideas found in reading. 

Today’s world demands a devel- 
oped facility in reading materials 
in addition to books. A good read- 
ing program utilizes such media 
as maps, diagrams, models, ex- 
hibits, study prints, pictures, pro- 
jected slides, filmstrips, motion 
pictures, phonograph records, and 
television to stimulate interest and 
to enlarge the students’ horizons. 

A student’s development in read- 
ing is closely associated with his 
development in other language 
arts, and there is a definite, close 
connection between reading and 
spelling, between listening and 
writing. In a sound program of 
reading, the student is shown how 
to avoid verbalism. 

The ideal program is part of a 
definite, well organized larger 
reading program which extends 
through the school, in which guid- 
ance of reading pervades the whole 
structure of the school program 
at each level and in every subject. 
Desirable materials, facilities, and 
resources for reading are neces- 
sary, and cumulative records in 
reading should be kept available 
for teachers as a part of the pro- 
gram in guidance. 
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A sound program in reading 
provides for some varied instruc- 
tion and flexible requirements as 
a means of making adjustments to 
the widely differing reading needs, 
interests, and abilities of students. 
It makes special provisions for 
supplying the reading needs of 
cases of extreme reading disability. 
Cases of retardation are identified 
and treated. The reading morale 
of the student who may fail is 
built up. There is some provision 
for specialized training in reading, 
to be given by a qualified faculty 
member. 


Such a program in reading 


should provide for frequent testing 
and for consideration of the results 
of those tests by all concerned: 


students, parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators. Gradually the program 
can be revised in the direction of 
the goals desired. 

These are general points of a 
desirable program in reading. In 
furthering the ends of such a pro- 
gram, every teacher and admin- 
istrator in the college has a part. 
Too often the improvement of read- 
ing, if considered and tried at all, 
has been left to the teachers of 
English, or to those in charge of 
guidance, or to a specialist in read- 
ing. 

Provision of the best possible 
environment for performance of 
the task of reading is necessary. 
In many classrooms improved 
lighting is needed. There is need, 
too, for greatly increased library 
facilities and services, especially 
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in those colleges whose libraries 
serve the residents of the area. 

An instructor can put into his 
teaching a knowledge of the proc- 
esses, mechanics, and psychology 
of reading and the outcomes de- 
sired. He can make every student 
aware that improvement in read- 
ing is necessary and is possible, 
and he can give every student 
some knowledge of the means of 
improvement. The instructor can 
realize that reading is never finally 
taught, that a student does not 
learn to read in the elementary 
school sufficiently well to do junior 
college work but must continue to 
learn to read; that different levels 
of school work and different sub- 
jects require different degrees and 
types of ability in reading. An 
instructor can take the time to 
teach the basic vocabulary of his 
subject and of the topic studied 
at the time. He can teach, and try 
to see that pupils follow, desirable 
habits of study. When giving an 
assignment, he can outline methods 
of attacking that assignment. An 
instructor can be interested in his 
students’ personal development in 
and through reading. He can dis- 
cover each student’s interest in life 
and can suggest reading for that 
interest. Finally, every instructor 
can be expected to be a reader. 
He can be familiar with the li- 
braries at his disposal and can 
know something of the books that 
enter the library. He can even 
have a hand in shaping the library, 
by suggesting new books. 








Community College Counterparts in Europe 
RALPH R. FIELDS 


Introduction 

It was my good fortune to have 
the opportunity to visit a wide 
variety of institutions in Europe 
this spring, and it is a real pleas- 
ure to share with this group of 
junior college enthusiasts some of 
the interesting things I saw that 
were being done at what we would 
call the junior college level. I 
knew, of course, before I left that 
I was not going to find any junior 
colleges in name, nor any institu- 
tions that were discharging all the 
functions that we ascribe to the 
junior college and community col- 
lege movements in this country. 
However, there are _ institutions 
dealing with the problems of edu- 


cating older youth and adults in 
ways that I feel will be of inter- 
est to you. 

Let me first of all make clear 
that it is not my intention to 
evaluate any of these European 


counterparts. Nor is there any 
intention, either, to compare what 
they are doing with what we are 
doing. The brevity of my visit, 
the few examples of each type of 
institution contacted, the differ- 
ences among the educational sys- 
tems—all of these factors would 
have made such an evaluation a 
farce in the first place. It was, 
rather, my purpose to look for 
ideas of how different countries 
were meeting some of these prob- 
lems. Therefore, it is the pur- 
pose of this talk to share with 


you some of the things I saw that 
I think represent worthwhile edu- 
cational ventures. In order to 
summarize the ideas gathered, it 
will be necessary to describe briefly 
some of the institutions visited, 
selecting those which _ illustrate 
certain types of programs, and then 
at the close to discuss a few ideas 
which it seems to me we might well 
consider. 

After some serious debate over 
the relative values of a number of 
countries that might be visited, 
I finally decided to spend the major 
part of my time in England in 
order to talk to a wide variety of 
people about the possible future 
implementation of the county col- 
lege law, to visit the technical col- 
leges, and to become acquainted 
with the variety of collegiate adult 
education ventures with which 
England has done so much. I also 
included France in order to sample 
the wide variety of very special- 
ized institutes for different techni- 
cal trades and professions which 
have been developed over the years, 
especially those in Paris itself. 
And finally, the continued atten- 
tion to the folk high school move- 
ment led me to want to see a few 
samples of such institutions in 
Denmark. 

Paris 

In a comparatively brief stay in 
Paris, a guide provided by the 
«-hool department, and an interpre- 
ter from one of the teachers col- 
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leges of Paris enabled me to visit 
a college of applied art, a technical 
college, and three special schools 
or institutes for technical workers 
—one in furniture design, one in 
scientific glasswork, and one in 
watchmaking. 


The art college illustrates quite 
well several characteristics of 
French education of this special- 
ized type. Here was a group of 
highly selected students, both in 
terms of ability and of desire for 
a career in commercial art. They 
had been chosen through a series 
of selective examinations and inter- 
views which I was given to under- 
stand were quite rigorous. Tuition 
was free and students were aided 
by government grants, if such were 
needed to enable the student to 
attend. 


Practically the entire curricu- 
lum was devoted to art, supple- 
mented by physical education and 
the study of French language and 
culture. There were first-year com- 
mon requirements in art subjects, 
then intensive work in the major 
area in the following four years 
(this college would, in level, most 
closely resemble what we know as 
a four-year junior college). The 
student age range seemed to be 
from about sixteen to twenty years. 
The bulk of the instruction con- 
sisted of intensive studio and labor- 
atory type courses. 


The director said that if a stu- 
dent were successful, placement 
in a good job was practically as- 
sured and that students were 


serious about their careers and 
worked diligently. Since there was 
always a waiting list of eligible 
students, there were no discipline 
problems, and the feeling I got was 
that there was little chance of 
a student’s changing his mind re- 
garding his career. This same 
impression was formed regarding 
all these special schools. It was 
a privilege to be admitted, and 
admittance rather settled one’s 
career, except in the case of failure. 

The Diderot Technical College 
was the largest school visited in 
Paris and represented the widest 
scope of work, all on a technical 
level. Four major lines of work 
were offered : construction, electric- 
ity, industrial design, and watch- 


making. A few engineering stu- 
dents were carried on through to 
the baccalaureate. 

The students at Diderot were of 
college age, admitted after com- 
pletion of the lycee, or in some 
cases after completion of the ad- 


vanced elementary school. These 
students were highly selected, par- 
ticularly those admitted to the bac- 
calaureate section. The classes 
I observed were all of the shop or 
laboratory type, and the students 
were serious and intent on their 
work as far as I could tell. Work 
in mathematics, science, and draw- 
ing was stressed along with the 
specialized work in the major line. 

In the special school for watch- 
making and watch repair, there 
was a creative teacher who had 
built several pieces of equipment 
for demonstration that really were 
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ingenious. He also had constructed 
a projector of the opaque type in 
order to project the movements 
of watchworks and the like so 
that all the class could see the 
same thing at once. This same 
teacher also had constructed a 
special watchworker’s desk. This 
was a school in which there had 
been a great deal of attention to 
improving instruction. 

A word about the teachers in 
all these institutions is in order. 
Quite a number were graduates 
of the schools themselves, having 
been brought back after becoming 
established as workers in their 
callings. This indicates that almost 
all these institutions had long been 
established and that successful 
technical vocational experience was 
considered important for the 
teacher of technical courses. 

These visits in Paris drove home 
to me how selective education is 
in so much of the world outside of 
the United States, except in ele- 
mentary education. Coupled with 
this selectivity, in the case of tech- 
nical education in Paris, is the 
demand for early specialization. 
The student is expected to make a 
choice of career at what seems to 
us an early age. Based on this 
selectivity and specialization, the 
study seemed to be intensive, of 
high standard, and almost com- 
pletely vocationally oriented. While 
I have mentioned here those insti- 
tutions approximately of junior 
college level, it was clear that there 


were many specialized institutions 


for much younger children—some 


to be entered at the age of eleven, 
many at the age of thirteen. 
England 

In England there was a wide 
variety of institutions performing 
one or more functions related to 
our community college movement. 
I spent several days talking with 
staff members of the Ministry of 
Education about the kinds of work 
going on, planning visits, and dis- 
cussing impressions. 

England in 1944 adopted a new 
Education Act which constitutes 
the complete provisions for educa- 
tion. One of the most important 
provisions was the raising of the 
school-leaving age from fourteen 
to fifteen. Now in effect, this pro- 
vision put a terrific strain on the 
resources of the English nation at 
a time when there was a multitude 
of crying demands for every avail- 
able dollar: housing—desperately 
needed, especially in London, and 
still one of the greatest needs; 
industrial plants, the absolute back- 
bone of their economic life; new 
production tools of all kinds, needed 
because of destruction and obso- 
lescence; improvements in the coal 
mines so badly needed to increase 
production of coal; and many 
others. I mention this matter of 
something like a fifteen percent 
increase in the load on the pub- 
lic school system because of its 
obvious bearing on another provi- 
sion of closer relationship to us 
as junior college people—the pro- 
vision for county colleges. 

The 1944 Act provided that every 
county or county borough, when 
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the Act should be implemented, 
must provide a county college to 
furnish part-time education for all 
youth fifteen to eighteen years of 
age not enrolled in full-time school. 
These colleges also were to provide 
appropriate instruction for all 
adult members of the community. 
This provision has not been imple- 
mented, and there are no county 
colleges in existence. Furthermore, 
the increasing financial stringen- 
cies have resulted in greater and 
greater doubt that it can be or 
will be implemented in any fore- 
seeable or approximate future. 
In the meantime, several counties 
are experimenting with day con- 
tinuation schools not too unlike the 
county colleges envisioned in the 
1944 Act. Furthermore, and this 
was stressed by almost everyone 
to whom I talked, through England 
there has been a steady increase 
in the number of young workers 
voluntarily released for education 
one day a week. In 1939 there 
were only 42,000 so released; in 
1946 the number had grown to 167,- 
000; and in 1949 there were 241,- 
000. Most of this attendance is 
at technical colleges which offer 
both part-time and full-time in- 
struction in vocational lines, but 
in some places a conscious effort 
has been made to institute a general 
educational offering rather than a 
vocational one. I visited two such 
schools in Bristol. The boys in 
one were commonly 16, 17, and 18 
years of age and were released one 
day a week from their jobs. They 
were there because both they and 
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their employers believed they 
would be better workers with this 
further education. Classes were 
in arithmetic, English language, 
history, mechanical drawing, 
science, and physical education. It 
could be said, I believe, that this 
was basically a general education 
program, although it would help a 
boy gain entrance to the part-time 
program of the technical college 
later on if he should so desire. 

At the girls’ school the program 
had developed along a different 
line. For one group of girls the 
offering was definitely related to 
the training for nursery school 
work; two days a week in school 
had been the pattern until it was 
changed to four consecutive days 
in school, then six days of work. 
Half of this program was meant to 
be of a general education nature, 
but the interesting thing to me in 
conference with the staff was that 
they kept stressing that the divid- 
ing line was one of approach and 
emphasis only. Art, primarily 
labeled a general education course, 
was valuable in working with small 
children as were English and other 
subjects. In the crafts courses 
(related vocational) the personal 
values latent in the sewing of doll 
dresses and the value for a poten- 
tial parent of learning games for 
small toddlers were pointed out. 
This sounded familiar regarding 
an ever-present and ever-perplex- 
ing curriculum problem. 

From these observations and 
from talks with a number of 
people interested in the matter, I 
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gained the distinct impression that 
the basic purpose of the county 
college was to furnish continuation 
classes at what we would call the 
high school level, with appropriate 
classes for adults in addition; 
that there is very little feeling that 
the classes can be afforded in the 
near future; but that every effort 
should be made to get this age 
group into school, through volun- 
tary day release if possible, into 
evening classes if not. In Bristol a 
careful check on this age group 
(fifteen to eighteen) revealed that 
sixty-two percent were in some 
kind of class. 


The Polytechnic 
In a country as devoted to manu- 
facturing and industrial production 
as England and as technically ad- 


vanced as England has been over 
the last hundred years, it is not 
surprising to find a well established 
system for preparing technical and 
other workers. The backbone of 
this system in England is the tech- 
nical college. There were just under 
seven hundred major establish- 
ments of further education giving 
instruction to daytime students. 
Most of these also offered instruc- 
tion in the evening and were sup- 
plemented by a host of evening 
institutes. I think perhaps the 
best way to describe this whole 
phase of education is to describe 
two technical colleges. 

The Polytechnic in London, the 
first one of these established, is 
the largest at present and is illus- 
trative of the kind of education 
earried on. It was established by a 


philanthropist and social worker 
in 1865 in his efforts to give op- 
portunities to underprivileged 
youth. Throughout its history, it 
has pioneered many ventures in 
education, recreation, religion, 
travel. It is stil) guided by its 
founder’s concept of peoples’ needs 
as being physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, and spiritual. 

Gradually there has evolved an 
arrangement whereby the Poly- 
technic is supported substantially 
by grants from the Ministry of 
Education and tax support from 
the London County Council, yet 
it is controlled by its own Board of 
Governors, which has the power 
of appointing personnel, purchas- 
ing, accounting and auditing, as 
well as maintaining the program, 
both educational and social. Al- 
though the exact arrangements for 
this institute are a little different 
from most of the others in that it 
is controlled by an independent 
Board of Governors rather than 
being governed by the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, it does illustrate 
what is generally true, that the 
central government contributes a 
sizable portion of the support of 
all forms of education, while the 
local education authority has the 
immediate responsibility of run- 
ning the school. 

In addition to full-time and part- 
time students, the Polytechnic also 
maintains a society to which most 
students and some additional mem- 
bers belong. Some indication of 
the size of the institute is conveyed 
by its 1951-52 enrollment: 2,500 
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full-time students; 13,000 part- 
time evening students; and 5,500 
non-student society members. The 
post-war wave of enrollment had 
crowded out all part-time day work, 
but the principal believed it would 
soon be possible to reinstitute such 
classes, 


Students included highly selected 
pre-university department enroll- 
ees, University of London degree 
candidates who take all their work 
with the technical college, candi- 
dates for Polytechnic’s own diplo- 
ma, students preparing for profes- 
sional and trade examinations in 
fields such as engineering, photog- 
raphy, hairdressing, and London- 
ers interested in one particular 
course. 


The Institute has on its staff 190 
full-time and 600 part-time teach- 
ers. Included are those prepared 
in the University, their own grad- 
uates, master craftsmen, experi- 
enced engineers, research scien- 
tists, accountants, grammar school 
and other secondary school teach- 
ers, and graduates of special train- 
ing colleges for technical college 
teachers. The principal observed 
that the most challenging adminis- 
trative task was that of arranging 
for teacher-improvement opportu- 
nities of all kinds including short 
courses arranged by the Ministry 
of Education, occasionally ar- 
ranged by the University, and 
many times by the technical college 
itself. The greatest force for contin- 
uous improvement, though, in his 
judgment, is the fact that in the 
evening classes the instruction has 


to be in harmony with the occupa- 
tional experiences of the students 
and has to meet the critical expec- 
tations of serious students. This 
not only affects favorably the in- 
struction in evening classes but 
carries over into the day classes 
as well. 

A listing of the schools and de- 
partments of the Institute is the 
simplest way of describing the 
breadth of the offering: 


Architecture, surveying, and building 
Art 
Chemistry and biology 
Commerce 
Craft schools: hairdressing, tailoring, 
motor body engineering 
Domestic science, home arts and crafts 
Engineering: electrical, civil, mechani- 
cal 
Management studies 
Mathematics and physics 
Modern languages, including English, 
speech, dramatics 
Photography 
Physical education 
University entrance and professional 
preliminary 
In each school or department the 
courses usually are organized into 
day and evening programs with the 
greater profusion in the evening. 
In each field there is a program 
of required subjects leading to the 
appropriate degree, diploma, pro- 
ficiency certificate, or guild exami- 
nation. The full-time courses in- 
cluded programs lasting from one 
to four years. Part-time evening 
study in conjunction with employ- 
ment takes a longer time. Usually, 
however, only about six or seven 
years for such a goal as the engi- 
neering license is required. 
Both day and evening classes 
are intended only for those wish- 
ing to enter or those already en- 
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gaged in the trade. The recreational 
and social opportunities are tied to 
the society, which carries its work 
on through clubs for athletics, ball- 
room dancing, film appreciation, 
old-time dancing, opera, etc. 
Thus, the Polytechnic, while 
dominated by the objective of 
offering vocational education op- 
portunities of a wide variety, gives 
attention to recreational and social 
opportunities through its clubs. 
Southwest Essex Technical College 
and School of Art 
Another college visited was the 
Southwest Essex Technical College 
and School of Art. This college 


was particularly interesting be- 
cause in addition to offering a wide 
variety of full-time and part-time 


work of a technical nature it was 
making every effort to meet 
the social and recreational needs 
of the community. There were 
in Essex last year 1,000 full-time 
day students, 765 part-time day 
students, and over 6,000 evening 
students. The heads of the differ- 
ent departments were in charge of 
the evening school as well as the 
day school, and in discussing the 
program with the faculty, I was 
impressed with the fact that they 
were just as interested in the part- 
time as in the full-time work. The 
teachers were enthusiastic and in- 
telligent about their work, eager 
to describe what was being done, 
and anxious to have their class- 
rooms visited. 

The plant of this college was 
one of the few in the London area 
which was off by itself rather than 


situated in a downtown business 
area. The plant was crowded, 
but the studios, laboratories, and 
classrooms were adequate and 
pleasant. Having no playing fields 
was the biggest lack. The library 
was sizable and contained an un- 
usually fine collection of scientific 
and engineering journals and re- 
ports. 

The offering of Southwest Essex, 
in addition to courses similar to 
those at the Polytechnic, includes 
a catering program for chefs and 
managers, including actual work 
in the school restaurant and the 
student operation of the faculty 
restaurant. 

Also in the women’s depart- 
ment was a bakery school and a 
school for the preparation of day 
nursery attendants with interest- 
ing part-time work for the full- 
time students. A distinctive aspect 
was the work of the social studies 
department. Southwest Essex was 
the first English technical college 
to organize such a department, 
representing the amalgamation of 
work in English, languages, social 
sciences, and physical education. 
The work seemingly is divided into 
two major kinds: that organized 
for degree, diploma, certificate, or 
examination purpose and that re- 
garded as “general educational, 
social or recreational in character.”’ 
The latter was given solely in the 
evening and included some unusual 
opportunities in music, drama, and 
physical education activities. These 
classes were supplemented by an 
unusual community venture, the 
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Southwest Essex Music Club with 
over one thousand members, or- 
ganized to make possible a series 
of concerts, ballet performances, 
and operatic productions. Also, 
the Operatic Society has an infor- 
mal group dedicated to the produc- 
tion of one major opera a year, 
while the Film Society sponsored 
a series of films, and the Folk 
Dancing Club “filled the gym.” 

Here, indeed, I felt I had visited 
a college that was fulfilling the 
needs of its community. 

Bristol 

I would like to turn just a mo- 
ment to the breadth of educational 
opportunities offered to older 
youth, young adults, and the older 
adults of England. In order to 


get something of a perspective, I 


visited the city of Bristol. There 
I attended a coordination meeting 
of all those engaged in further 
education, that is, education beyond 
the ordinary secondary school. The 
personnel of that meeting gives 
some indication of the services. 
The Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of Further Education and 
the local inspector headed the 
meeting. Attending were the prin- 
cipals of the evening institutes, 
the director of the youth services 
organization, the representatives of 
the technical college, the college of 
art, the college of commerce, the 
central office supervisor of the 
community center program, the 
educational] director of the Workers 
Education Association, and the 
Extension Director of the Univer- 
sity of Bristol. They talked about 


successes and failures of the year 
and ideas for new courses for the 
coming year. It seemed to me 
that, first, the people of Bristol 
had a wide variety of opportuni- 
ties available for vocational, gen- 
eral, personal, and recreational 
education if they wished to take 
part. Second, these offerings were 
coordinated to the extent that they 
were cooperatively planned even 
though several of the agencies were 
not “under” the local education 
authority. Third, the program 
seemed to me to be on the move. 
For instance, the Youth Services 
Organization was scheduled to re- 
port the next time on a detailed 
study by a committee on juvenile 
delinquency with recommendations 
regarding expanded recreational 
facilities for the summer months. 

In talking to one member of the 
Ministry of Education staff later 
about the problem of coordinating 
a community’s educational efforts, 
he told me about one county where 
all such efforts were brought to- 
gether into a “Village College.” 
The college, it seems, had been 
fairly well publicized and praised, 
yet the idea hadn’t spread. In 
analyzing the college with him and 
thinking about it in terms of my 
visit to Bristol, it occurred to me 
that the combination of educational 
activities under a single “college” 
might not be so necessary where 
the bulk of the program was cen- 
tered under the Local Education 
Authority and where such coopera- 
tive planning as I had seen was in 
existence. 
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Denmark 

Before turning to a considera- 
tion of a few general ideas, I shall 
describe the Danish folk high 
schools. I visited three: one sup- 
posedly quite typical, one centered 
on promoting international under- 
standing, and one devoted to rural 
agriculture. The folk high schools 
of Denmark are for young adults 
over the age of eighteen; the winter 
terms are ordinarily for five or six 
months; the summer terms are for 
two or three months and are usual- 
ly for women. These high schools 
are devoted to the idea that after 
some years of working, but ordi- 
narily before marrying and raising 
a family, the young adult experien- 
ces the need for thinking through 


the meaning of life. The idea has 


been implemented now for one 
hundred years, and the folk high 
school is still attempting to serve 
that purpose for those who come 
voluntarily for a term. It is a 
residential school, with the living 
together a conscious part of the 
idea. There are no grades, no 
credits, no external motivations. 
Lectures, discussions, excursions, 
song fests, eating, and playing 
together are the main ingredients. 
Practically all of the schools are 
in the rural areas. 

In beautiful surroundings, they 
are, however, rather plain in their 
facilities, small in their enrollment, 
intimate in their general atmos- 
phere. I had lunch with the stu- 
dents at one school, dinner with 
those at another, and a two-hour 
discussion with a group at a third 


school. From these visits came one 
of the ideas I felt we in America 
might consider. 

Ideas Worth Consideration 

1. I do not see anything like 
the folk high school catching on 
here as an institution, but it does 
suggest the possibility of com- 
munity colleges and junior colleges 
utilizing short-term, residential 
type experiences for the out-of- 
school older youth and adults. 

This school resembles, in its 
values and organization, the school- 
camp idea at the earlier levels in 
American education and the work- 
shop conferences for professional 
workers, such as those in our own 
junior college circles. Paul Essert 
has told me about some camp ven- 
tures for young union members 
and their families with both study 
and recreational aspects that might 
be an example of this basic idea. 
The workcamp for youth also re- 
sembles it. I believe this idea is 
a challenge to the colleges and 
worth looking into. 

2. Grassroots, community ori- 
ented, part-time education along 
with full-time job experience has 
been carried out to an extent in 
England beyond that found in the 
United States. There are, of course, 
differences in our situations, but 
even with these differences, the 
idea of education’s accompanying 
the early years in industry or com- 
merce has been demonstrated in 
enough different ways by enough 
ventures in our country to convince 
me that it will probably be one 
of the major extensions of our 
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work in the future. Psychologi- 
cally, there is a grave problem 
as to how long persons can be 
kept in dependent financial status. 
Practically, much of technical edu- 
cation is best learned in conjunc- 
tion with productive work exper- 
ience. 

The highly developed and widely 
accepted idea of continuing educa- 
tion over a period of years offers 
certain advantages. One of these 
is opportunity for advancement 
tied to current educational oppor- 
tunity, not to a degree or diploma 
earned in the past. I believe this 
could bear thought and considera- 
tion with the community college 
type of institution, the one best 
fitted to perform such a function. 

3. In all three countries, finan- 
cial provisions for the most able 
youth were mentioned time and 
again. These were commonly 
governmental scholarships for any 
fees, expenses, and subsistence. 
While relatively fewer students of 
the eligible age population attended 
secondary and collegiate schools, 
selection for the available places 
seemingly was based more on aca- 
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demic ability and less on financial 
ability than is done in America. 
This gave me pause for thought. 

4. Finally, I was impressed by 
the fact that in both England and 
Denmark national support of edu- 
cation and local autonomy of con- 
trol were talked about a great deai. 
In England, the right of the local 
authority to hire personnel, to ex- 
ceed minimum standards, and to 
establish and maintain the educa- 
tional program without interfer- 
ence from Parliament or Ministry 
officials was regarded as funda- 
mental and basic. State support 
of private educational institutions, 
with little beyond the setting up 
of minimum standards, exists both 
in England and Denmark. 

In conclusion, I returned with 
renewed faith in the greatness of 
our American school system, and 
I also returned with the realiza- 
tion that our problems are similar 
to those of others; that people in 
other countries can and do learn 
much from us and from our experi- 
ence; and that likewise we can 
learn much from them and their 
experience. 





Music in the Junior College 


B. M. BAKKEGARD 


Ir is generally agreed that the jun- 
ior college in taking its rightful 
place of leadership in a community 
must meet the needs of three re- 
lated publics: (1) the students who 
seek preparatory training for fur- 
ther study in a degree-granting 
college or university, (2) the stu- 
dents who end their formal educa- 
tion upon graduation from junior 
college, and (3) the people who 
make up the general public of the 
community in which the college is 
established. This is a large order 
to fill for any institution that must 
operate with a limited budget and 
a small physical plant, a small 
teaching staff, and a small student 
body. Under such circumstances 
the college administration is left 
with little choice other than elimi- 
nating certain courses or changing 
the emphasis that certain depart- 
ments place on their curriculums. 
One of the first junior college de- 
partments to suffer from the cur- 
rent international conflict is fine 
arts. In its place greater emphasis 
is given to those areas of training 
that appear to have a closer rela- 
tionship to the preparedness pro- 
gram. In long-range educational 
planning such a policy is danger- 
ous, for it deprives society of es- 
sential cultural values that con- 
stitute a rich American heritage. 
Research studies reveal that one 
of the most expensive departments 
to administer in junior college 
training is the music department. 
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Most of this department’s money is 
expended on teaching applied music 
and preparatory courses to stu- 
dents who plan further study in a 
degree-granting institution. Ordi- 
narily the number of junior college 
students who major in music is rel- 
atively small, and, as a result, a 
disproportionate amount of money 
must be spent on them. A more 
realistic expenditure of time and 
money would give greater consider- 
ation to the music education of the 
terminal student and the general 
public. 

The chief reason that junior col- 
lege music teachers have over- 
emphasized the music program of 
the preparatory student and neg- 
lected the terminal student is that 
prospective music teachers have 
had little opportunity toe receive 
formal training in the area of jun- 
ior college teaching. Consequently, 
they do not understand or ap- 
preciate the purpose of the com- 
munity college. Only recently 
have some of the major universi- 
ties of the country offered courses 
in this area, and even these univer- 
sities do not offer courses specific- 
ally designed to prepare the music 
teacher for community music 
leadership. Because of this lack 
of preparation and understanding 
the faculty employed to teach 
music in the junior college usually 
duplicates the work being done in 
the senior college, thereby destroy- 
ing the uniqueness of the commu- 
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nity college. Until the time comes 
when teacher training institutions 
offer preparation in community 
music leadership, it appears that 
the junior college administration 
must offer an in-service training 
program that will orient the music 
faculty to the real purpose of the 
junior college educational pro- 
gram. 


In designing a community col- 
lege music curriculum, those re- 
sponsible for the program should 
determine through a survey the 
musical needs and musical re- 
sources of the community. Sucha 
survey should consider the local 
public school program; 4-H, FFA, 
and Scouts’ music activities; 
church and civic music ensembles; 
availability of physical equipment 
such as instruments, music, facili- 
ties for rehearsal and performance; 
local private music teachers; high 
school graduates and adults of the 
community with avocational and 
vocational interests in music; local 
job opportunities in music; and the 
opinions of various leaders in the 
community. After the musical re- 
sources have been discovered, the 
entire program should be evaluated 
in the light of the musical needs of 
the community to see if existing 
resources are being utilized to meet 
the needs. If they are not, it is the 
job of the curriculum committee 
to bring the two closer together. 
Colleges that have conducted such 
surveys have found that most of 
the musical resources of the com- 
munity have not been utilized be- 
cause instead of emphasizing the 
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over-all community aspects of mu- 
sic, they have centered their pro- 
grams around a few preparatory 
students who leave the community 
to complete their studies and to seek 
professional employment, which is 
usually available only in the larger 
cities. Rather than placing the 
needs of the preparatory students 
uppermost in community college 
curriculum planning, a more real- 
istic approach would first consider 
the needs of terminal students since 
they are in the majority, their 
formal education ends upon grad- 
uation, and they are the students 
who remain in the community to 
take an active part in community 
affairs. 


In many public schools through- 
out the country it is not unusual to 
find the entire student body asso- 
ciated with some aspect of the 
school music program, but un- 
fortunately the avenues of public 
school music participation are 
closed to high school graduates. 
Those students who wish to con- 
tinue their group musical expres- 
sion must look to the community 
for such opportunities. It is in 
this area that the community col- 
lege music department can provide 
leadership by making available 
large group participation in band, 
orchestra, and chorus. Such a pro- 
gram will practically finance itself 
because of the large number of par- 
ticipants registered for the ensem- 
bles. There is little need for private 
instruction, for the student is al- 
ready a reasonably good performer 
because of his high school training. 








MUSIC IN THE 


His primary need is having an en- 
semble in which to perform. If 
the fundamental purposes of the 
community college are to be accom- 
plished, the ensembles cannot be 
limited to full-time students; any- 
one in the community who has a 
desire to perform should be given 
that opportunity. The most prac- 
tical way to raise the standard of 
music is to encourage the people 
of the community to make music, 
and this may best be accomplished 
by promoting ensemble perform- 
ance. 

For those students and citizens 
of the community with special in- 
terests and abilities, the music de- 
partment should encourage the for- 
mation of chamber music groups 
such as brass and string trios and 
quartets, madrigal groups, barber- 
shop quartets, folk music groups, 
and any other groups peculiar to 
a given community. Members of 
the college choir should be encour- 
aged to sing in local church choirs, 
and those members who exhibit 
special aptitudes should be given 
opportunities to direct college vocal 
groups so that they may receive 
training for directing music ac- 
tivities in local church and civic 
groups. 

Besides providing opportunities 
for actual musical participation, 
there are other ways in which a 
college music department may pro- 
vide opportunities for community 
musical growth. In order that lay- 
men may better understand music, 
the college music department 
should offer an evening course in 
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music appreciation, open to any 
interested student of the college or 
citizen of the community. Such a 
course must of necessity be non- 
technical and should center upon 
how to listen to various types of 
music. Also, the college should 
assume leadership in bringing pro- 
fessional performers to the com- 
munity through sponsoring a local 
cultural entertainment series. By 
subscribing memberships from var- 
ious church and civic groups, to- 
gether with the activities fees of 
college students, topnotch perform- 
ers can be brought to a community 
at a reasonable cost to the individ- 
ual and at no cost at alli to the 
college. 

In addition to the musical needs 
of the terminal students, the gen- 
eral student body, and the com- 
munity, the needs of the prepara- 
tory student must be considered. 
If the music survey reveals that 
there is a sufficient number of 
preparatory students to warrant 
formal courses in theory, applied 
music, and other preparatory 
courses, qualified instructors should 
be employed to teach such courses. 
However, if the number is small 
(two or three students), the jun- 
ior college should not attempt a 
two-year preparatory music pro- 
gram, 

Many communities that main- 
tain junior colleges are musically 
underdeveloped, not because they 
are without musical resources, but 
because these resources are not be- 
ing properly utilized. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the college music 
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department to exercise leadership 
in correcting this situation. Rather 
than duplicating senior college 
music programs, as is currently 
common practice, careful local plan- 
ning is necessary. In order to ful- 
fill best the purposes for which the 
junior college exists, the music 
curriculum planning committee 
should keep in mind three prac- 
tical guiding principles in building 
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a music department: (1) discover 
the available musical resources of 
the community; (2) determine the 
musical needs of the community; 
(8) offer a program that will best 
satisfy existing needs with the re- 
sources that are available. It is 


then that music will begin to func- 
tion to its fullest degree in the 
lives of the people of a community. 
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General Education for Citizenship 
B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Never have I joined a group dis- 
cussion of any general education 
problem in which some participant 
has failed to point out the need for 
a definition of general education. 
As a matter of fact, that is just 
exactly what happened in the Cali- 
fornia Study of General Education 
in the Junior College. Members 
of the 1950 summer General Edu- 
cation Workshop which opened 
the Study early recognized the need 
for defining general education. 


The agreement finally reached in 
the California Study was this: 


1. General education cannot actually 
be defined in one succinct statement. 

2. The best definition of general educa- 
tion is a definition in terms of its 
goals or objectives. 


The definition which was devel- 
oped by California junior college 
faculty members for use in their 
Study follows. 


General Education 

General education is that part of 
education which encompasses the com- 
mon knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
needed by each individual to be effec- 
tive as a person, a member of a fam- 
ily, a worker, and a citizen. General 
education is complementary to; but 
different in emphasis and approach 
from, special training for a job, for a 
profession, or for scholarship in a par- 
ticular field of knowledge. 

Students in California public junior 
colleges differ greatly in experiences, 
needs, capacities, interests, and aspira- 
tions. The general education program 
aims to help each student increase his 
competence in: 

Exercising the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of democratic citizenship. 
Developing a set of sound moral and 
spiritual values by which he guides his 
life. 


Expressing his thoughts clearly in 
speaking and writing, and in reading 
and listening with understanding. 
Using the basic mathematical and 
mechanical skills necessary in every- 
day life. 

Using methods of critical thinking for 
the solution of problems and for the 
discrimination among values. 
Understanding his cultural heritage so 
that he may gain a perspective of his 
time and place in the world. 
Understanding his interaction with his 
biological and physical environment so 
that he may adjust to and improve that 
environment. 

Maintaining good mental and physical 
health for himself, his family, and his 
community. 

Developing a balanced personal and 
social adjustment. 

Sharing in the development of a satis- 
factory home and family life. 
Achieving a satisfactory vocational ad- 
justment. 

Taking part in some form of satisfy- 
ing creative activity and in appreciat- 
ing the creative activities of others. 


Preparation for the privileges 
and responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship is recognized as a goal 
of general education and is, there- 
fore, a part of our definition. 

We need not here argue the im- 
portance of citizenship education. 
It may interest you to know, how- 
ever, that last year in a study of 
their judgment regarding the goals 
of general education, California 
junior college students ranked edu- 
cation for citizenship number one 
in importance.” 

The culminating purpose of pub- 
lic education in the United States 


1B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in 
Action (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1952), p. 2. 


3Ibid., pp. 30-32. 
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is to prepare each learner for the 
privileges and responsibilities of 
citizenship. In our junior colleges 
we have a job to do. It is not 
enough to give courses in govern- 
ment. We must somehow teach so 
that students, when they are citi- 
zens in a community, will carry 
over their learning into active par- 
ticipation in government. There 
is abundant evidence on the current 
political scene that college trained 
men and women are not letting 
their voices be heard and are too 
often leaving to the professional 
politician the ultimate decisions as 
to how government should be run 
and who should run it. I quote 
from the Time magazine study en- 
titled They Went to College: “... 
most graduates seem to leave poli- 
tics to the professionals. The 
tragedy of United States politics 
may be akin to the weather—while 
everybody complains about it, no- 
body including those best qualified 
does much about it.’’3 


Unless we do a better job in get- 
ting across to our students the 
idea that citizenship means work- 
ing in the community right where 
they live and earn their livelihood, 
democracy cannot function effec- 
tively. 


In considering general education 
for citizenship, it would be pos- 
sible to examine the social studies 
curriculum and to note trends in 
course organization and develop- 
ment. We might observe the fre- 

8Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter 


West, They Went to College (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952), p. 25. 
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quency with which colleges require 
all students to take a course in 
United States history or govern- 
ment. We might observe the ex- 
tent to which many of these courses 
have actually destroyed the inter- 
est of students in citizenship. 
However, instead of presenting a 
discussion of curriculum trends or 
even a description of successful 
courses, I should like to present a 
three-point program for general 
education for citizenship. 


1. The junior college must, as 
an essential part of education for 
citizenship, aid each student to 
know his individual potentialities 
and to develop them to the fullest 
extent possible. Two somewhat 
ambivalent forces give direction to 
education in our democracy. On 
the one hand, we are committed to 
mass education for everybody. On 
the other hand, we are committed 
to educating each individual to his 
fullest potentialities. Our democrat- 
ic society, unlike the totalitarian 
state, recognizes that each individ- 
ual is unique, is entitled to respect, 
and must have an opportunity to 
develop to the fullest his particular 
interests and talents. Actually, 
education for citizenship and rec- 
ognition of the individual are not 
conflicting trends and forces. Op- 
timum development of the individ- 
ual is essential in any program of 
preparation for citizenship, for as 
individuals develop their poten- 
tialities, they are better equipped 
to contribute to society not only as 
individuals and workers but also 
as citizens. 
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This represents a broad concept 
of citizenship. I feel, however, 
that this concept is such an impor- 
tant part of preparation for citi- 
zenship that I am mentioning it 
first. When citizens are frustrated, 
unhappy, and discontented, they 
hamper the working of democracy ; 
they make inadequate decisions, 
follow dictators more easily, and 
actually fail to do their part in the 
workaday world. The nation which 
recognizes, provides for, and devel- 
ops the talents of each individual 
citizen by so doing becomes wiser, 
stronger, richer. Such a nation 
achieves greater production of the 
comforts of peace, and, when nec- 
essary, of the instruments of war; 
richer development in the arts; and 
a stronger recognition of values to 


live by. 


Throughout the California Study 
of General Education in the Junior 
College, emphasis was placed on 
the importance of and methods 
for recognizing the particular in- 
dividuality of students—through 
offering tuition-free junior college 
education in the student’s home 
community, through providing a 
broad curriculum, through building 
the education program on the basis 
of the characteristics of students, 
through adapting the curriculum 
and course selection to the partic- 
ular needs of individual students. 
As we consider general education 
for effective citizenship, it is essen- 
tial to recognize that by aiding each 
individual to know and to realize 
his own potential, whether as a 
factory worker, an atomic scien- 
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tist, a homemaker, a plumber, or 
a physician, the junior college is 
truly educating for citizenship. 

2. The junior college has an obli- 
gation, as a part of its program of 
education for citizenship, to pre- 
pare students for volunteer work 
and service. One of the most im- 
portant roles, some would say the 
most important, played by men and 
women as citizens is their service 
in the literally thousands of volun- 
tary organizations which oil the 
machinery of democracy. This in- 
cludes work in social service ac- 
tivities, such as community chest 
organizations, Red Cross, orphan- 
ages, and nursery schools; work in 
clubs and groups which launch, 
sponsor, and support a great va- 
riety of cultural activities—rang- 
ing from local concert series to 
nationally-famous symphonies or 
opera companies and from neigh- 
borhood art clubs to great galleries 
and traveling exhibits; work in 
religious organizations, churches, 
Y.M.C.A., and the like; and par- 
ticipation in citizenship groups, 
such as committees for public edu- 
cation, United Nations Groups, and 
the League of Women Voters. 


Closely related to but perhaps 
apart from such citizenship groups 
are political parties. Most people 
claim nominal party membership. 
Few actually work in the party. 
Only by widespread increased 
party work at the precinct level can 
we have a truly representative gov- 
ernment, for it is the party work- 
ers who actually select candidates 
for office at the precinct, the ward, 
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and the national level. Too often 
we, the many, vote for the choice 
of the few. More of us are needed 
to determine party policy and to 
participate in the selection of can- 
didates. This means active mem- 
bership in the party. With the in- 
creasing complexity of society and 
the likelihood that technological 
improvements will continue to pro- 
vide increased leisure for workers, 
volunteer work for the individual 
and for society both in and out of 
the political party is becoming in- 
creasingly important. 

Junior college men and women 
need sound training and prepara- 
tion for this work. Such prepara- 
tion as is now offered is too often 
limited to informal and haphazard 
extra-class activities and to a few 
courses in leadership training or 
in social service participation. 
Without the development over the 
coming years of well planned and 
thoroughly organized instruction 
in the concepts and techniques of 
group action, graduates of our jun- 
ior colleges will meet frustration, 
scatter their energies, and waste 
great quantities of time. This is so 
because they have not learned to 
identify their dominant interests, 
to budget their time, and to chan- 
nel their energies into the activi- 
ties in which they can gain the 
most personal satisfaction and do 
the most socially useful work. 

The California Study of General 
Education in the Junior College 
revealed that California junior col- 


‘Ibid., XIII, pp. 283-299. 
SIbid., pp. 296-297. 
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leges engage in three types of ac- 
tivities which contribute to prep- 
aration for community volunteer 
work. 

First, extra-class activities of- 
fer students a variety of oppor- 
tunities for volunteer work and 
participation in special interest 
clubs, service organizations, stu- 
dent government groups.* At John 
Muir College student groups en- 
gage in varied social service proj- 
ects. Students, for example, go 
to hospitals where they supply 
magazines and other reading ma- 
terials and write letters for pa- 
tients. 

Second, most California junior 
colleges offer courses in group 
dynamics or leadership.5 Though 
these courses are typically planned 
to train students for college extra- 
class leadership, community par- 
ticipation is also stressed. At San 
Bernardino Valley College, leaders 
in various community projects 
serve as visiting instructors in the 
leadership course. Such courses in 
group dynamics should teach the 
student how to operate in a group, 
how to respect the opinion of oth- 
ers, and how to get collective opin- 
ion into operation. This wisdom 
and sophistication in group action 
is necessary when Mary and Jack 
want to do something about juve- 
nile delinquency, health standards 
or corruption in government, which 
must always be attacked at the city 
hall and the county court house be- 
fore it can be eradicated at the 
national level. 


Third, some California junior 
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colleges offer social studies courses 
which actually give experience in 
community work. At East Los 
Angeles Junior College a sociology 
course offers direct social service 
experience in social welfare, 
church, and recreational agencies. ® 
Each student spends a minimum of 
four hours a week working under 


supervision as an assistant in a 


community service agency. Stu- 
dents hold weekly group confer- 
ences with the social worker under 
whom they are working. 


Despite some attention to volun- 
teer work in courses and in extra 
class activities, I know of no jun- 
ior college, in California or else- 
where, which is giving in its cur- 
riculum adequate attention to 
preparation for volunteer work 
and activity. Here indeed is an 
opportunity for citizenship prep- 
aration. 

3. The junior college must pro- 
vide citizenship education which 
relates the student’s work and 
learning to actual citizenship prob- 
lems. There was a time when the 
study of actual citizenship prob- 
lems was regarded as below the 
dignity of college courses and stu- 
dents. Even today there are those 
who contend that the only valid 
preparation for citizenship is to be 
found in such systematic depart- 
mental courses as United States 
history, government, and econom- 
ics—or perhaps in the Great Books. 
Do not misunderstand me—I am 
not objecting to systematic study 
in the fields of history, government, 
and economics. Understandings in 
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these fields are important to ef- 
fective citizenship participation. 
Nor am I suggesting that actual 
and significant problems cannot 
be studied in departmental courses. 
I am simply pointing out that all 
too often courses in these fields 
have been systematic but abstract, 
logical but not psychological, re- 
spectable but not respected, com- 
fortable in the academic ether but 
not irritating enough to make stu- 
dents go out from their alma mater 
into the community to work active- 
ly at citizenship. 

Fortunately all over the nation 
from kindergarten through college, 
faculties are increasingly recogniz- 
ing the importance of providing 
citizenship education which is re- 
lated to actual life problems. This 
is as true at Harvard as in the 
educational program of the armed 
forces; it is as true in San Diego 
Junior College as in the liberal arts 
colleges of Ohio. Again, do not 
misunderstand me—this trend is 
not sweeping the country. It is, 
however, emerging. 


A sizable number of colleges use 
as a vehicle for studying actual 
problems the integrated course 
which cuts across departmental 
lines. This is the case in the Amer- 
ican problems course at Bakers- 
field College.7 It is significant 
that the students at Bakersfield, 
most of whom leave college to en- 
ter the employment market, actu- 
ally study labor-management prob- 
lems which they will face. The 


*Ibid., pp. 270-271. 
TIbid., pp. 260-262. 
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Bakersfield course has a reputation 
for avoiding most of the pitfalls of 
superficiality which are sometimes 
found in this type of course. Rather 
than surveying in a cursory fash- 
ion the general field, students con- 
centrate on no more than six or 
eight problems. 


In their Social Science Survey, 
the faculty members at West Con- 
tra Costa College are working on a 
plan designed both to individualize 
instruction and to improve motiva- 
tion. They have observed that 
different problems appear to have 
significance for different groups 
of students and are concerned that 
students study the particular prob- 
lems which are significant for them. 
Accordingly, the Social Science 
Survey is divided into units or 
blocks of six weeks each. Since 
several units are offered each six 
weeks, a student, under his instruc- 
tor’s guidance, may plan a program 
individualized to his needs. Per- 
sonal counseling is obviously im- 
portant in administering a pro- 
gram of this type. 


A second method for relating 
teaching to actual problems is the 
case method of instruction. Stim- 
ulation for this plan has largely 
come from the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Har- 
vard, thence to the general educa- 
tion program at Harvard, and now 
to freshman-sophomore courses in 
a number of colleges and univer- 


*Jbid., p. 272. 


*Available for purchase at the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


”B. Lamar Johnson, op.cit., p. 274. 


sities including Colgate, Syracuse, 
and Kansas. This plan aims to 
bring to the social science class- 
room a laboratory by bringing to 
the course statements of actual life 
situations and problems. 


Closely related to the case meth- 
od of teaching, though more simple 
in character, are the Hours of 
Freedom packets® developed by the 
Citizenship Education Project at 
Columbia University and adopted 
for use by the educational program 
of the armed forces. Under this 
plan, such selected concepts of 
democratic citizenship as_ the 
“Worth of the Individual” and 
“Freedom of the Press” are ex- 
amined through the consideration 
of problems. The _ procedures 
developed for the Hours of Free- 
dom require committee work and 
discussion, with reports back to 
the total group. For example, dur- 
ing one hour a group of draft 
boards are organized, with the re- 
quirement that they select six men 
for induction from a total group 
of ten whose situations are de- 
scribed. 

A third approach to citizenship 
problems is to give students direct 
experience with actual life situa- 
tions, not simply as represented 
by a hypothetical case or problem 
brought to a classroom. An in- 
structor at Monterey Peninsula 
College reports that during the 
November, 1950, election cam- 
paign, students in his government 
classes attended and reported on 
campaign meetings and speeches. 1° 
Several students made tape record- 
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ings of campaign speeches, which 
were examined and analyzed. At 
Monterey, community leaders are 
invited to meet with classes to con- 
sider problems and issues in such 
areas of local government as rec- 
reation, health, and fire and police 
protection. When, owing to sched- 
ule difficulties, a community leader 
cannot meet with classes, students 
record on tape an interview with 
the speaker and are thus able to 
present his views directly to the 
class. 


The social studies department 
at East Los Angeles Junior College 
reports a plan under which each 
student selects and makes a report 
on a governmental agency in Los 
Angeles as a major part of his 
course work.!! This report in- 
volves not only a study of refer- 
ences about the agency but actual 
visits to it and interviews with 
staff and others who participate 
in or work with it. 

At Orange Coast College a class 
in political institutions worked on 
a problem facing the citizens of 
the community, Costa Mesa!?: 
What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of becoming incorpo- 
rated rather than remaining un- 
incorporated as at present? 
Students went out into the com- 
munity to get comparative facts 
and opinions in such areas as health 
and sanitation, street maintenance, 
taxes, police protection, schools, 
and past incorporation movements. 
Two polls of public opinion were 
taken, one by mail and one by 
interview. A particularly signifi- 
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cant outcome of the study for stu- 
dents was their development of an 
understanding of how to get things 
done at the community level. 


I have presented a three-point 
program of general education for 
citizenship: 


1. The junior college must, as an es- 
sential part of education for citizen- 
ship, aid each student to know his 
individual potentialities and _ to 
develop them to the fullest extent 
possible. 


2. The junior college has an obliga- 
tion, as a part of its program of 
education for citizenship, to prepare 
students for volunteer work and 
service. 


. The junior college must provide 
citizenship education which relates 
the student’s work and learning to 
actual citizenship problems. 

This program is designed to pro- 
vide for the highest potential indi- 
vidual development of eacn student 
and to lead each student to realize 
that when he is settled in a job 
and in a community he must work 
actively as a citizen. 


In an election year, we are all 
aware of national problems and 
citizenship responsibilities. The 
future of the United States, and 
that means of world peace, depends 
in large measure on the degree to 
which our colleges are successful 
in pointing up issues, in giving ex- 
perience in group participation, in 
stimulating cooperative attack on 
community problems. We dare not 
fail to measure up to these de- 
mands. We must educate for a 
citizenship that is vital, active, and 
real. | 


“fbid., pp. 263-266. 
2Ihid., pp. 262-263 





Student Reaction to a College 


Reading Improvement Program 
ALBERT J. KINGSTON, JR. 


Iw recent years many institutions 
of higher learning have become 
interested in various types of 
developmental reading programs 
which are designed to improve the 
reading rate and comprehension 
level of their beginning students. 
Professional journals, in keeping 
with this interest, have devoted 
considerable space to reporting the 
reading gains and more satisfac- 
tory academic achievements of stu- 
dents who have been enrolled in 
such programs. Few reports, how- 
ever, have been published regard- 
ing student reaction to the various 
programs. This study represents 
an attempt to describe the reac- 
tions of one group of students to 
the various techniques utilized in 
a typical reading program and to 
assess the opinions of students re- 
garding the value to them of such 
training. 

The remedial reading program 
is an integral part of the Basic 
Division at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. The 
Basic Division is an administrative 
unit of the college and was or- 
ganized primarily to assist the be- 
ginning student in his adjustment 
to college life. The reading pro- 
gram is administered by this unit 
under the guise of a one credit hour 

iJames B. Stroud and Robert B. Ammons, 


Improving Reading Ability (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc., 1949). 
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course, and almost all of the en- 
rolled students have either fresh- 
man or sophomore classification. 
Each semester a battery of apti- 
tude and achievement tests are 
administered to entering students, 
and a reading test is included in 
the battery. The reading test re- 
sults are analyzed, and students 
whose reading rate or reading com- 
prehension scores fall into the low- 
est quartile of the college norms are 
contacted to determine whether 
they are interested in enrolling in 
the course. Enrollment in the read- 
ing improvement program is ac- 
cepted as a substitute for the reg- 
ular orientation course. Student 
interest has been sufficient to cause 
many students who were not con- 
tacted by these means to seek as- 
sistance voluntarily. 


The reading course is so organ- 
ized that each section meets in 
groups of thirty to thirty-five for 
two fifty-minute periods each week. 
These periods are devoted to train- 
ing designed to increase skill in 


the various factors involved in 
reading. Special exercises from a 
work book! are employed to devel- 
op competency in diverse types of 
reading activity. Tachistoscopic 
training and special reading films 
are also employed during these 
periods. In addition to the periods 
of group work, each student de- 
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votes fifty minutes each week to 
training with a reading accelera- 
tor. The laboratory work is in- 
dividualized so that each student 
progresses at his own particular 
rate. 

In order to determine the reac- 
tions of students to the remedial 
reading program, a questionnaire 
was administered to 376 students 
who were enrolled in eleven differ- 
ent sections of the course. All 
questionnaires were anonymous so 
that the students were encouraged 
to express themselves freely. The 
following instructions were given: 
“We are interested in discovering 
how you feel about the Remedial 
Reading Program. Place a check 
in the space which best indicates 
how you feel about each question.” 
The items comprising the question- 
naire were designed to evaluate 
the attitudes of the students re- 
garding the value of the program 
in the improvement of reading 
skills and the various mechanical 
devices and special exercises em- 
ployed in the course. Although 
there were some differences in the 
responses made to each item among 
the eleven sections, there seemed 
to be a remarkable consistency. 


By and large, the vast majority 
of the students enrolled in the pro- 
gram felt that the course had been 
beneficial in helping them to im- 
prove their basic reading skills. 
In response to the question, “Has 
this course helped you to improve 
your reading skills?,” 365 (97.07 
per cent) responded affirmatively, 
and 11 (2.93 per cent) negatively. 
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The majority of students evidently 
believed that the improvement in 
reading skills aided them in study- 
ing, as 326 (86.7 per cent) re- 
sponded affirmatively to the ques- 
tion, “‘Do you find it easier to read 
your study assignments now than 
you did before taking this course?” 
Fewer students, however, felt that 
the program had resulted in direct 
improvement of academic grades. 
In response to the item, “Do you 
feel that this course has helped you 
to improve your grades in any of 
your academic courses?,”’ only 205 
(54.52 per cent) responded af- 
firmatively, while 151 (40.16 per 
cent) indicated negative beliefs 
and twenty (5.32 per cent) did not 
answer. 


The responses to this last men- 
tioned item at first seem to be con- 
trary to the affirmative responses 
to the item regarding ease of study. 
Several factors seem to be involved. 
First, many students who re- 
sponded negatively indicated that 
they believed it was too early to 
tell whether or not their grades 
had improved since they had not 
yet taken final examinations. Of 
greater importance, probably, is 
the fact that the group of students 
enrolled in the program repre- 
sented a selective group whose gen- 
eral aptitude for college study was 
somewhat below the average for 
the institution. Poor reading skill 
was symptomatic of a _ general 
scholastic inaptitude, and in only a 
very few cases was it the funda- 
mental cause of difficulty. Despite 
the claims of certain over-zealous 
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disciples, a reading improvement 
program will not always result in 
improved academic achievement. 


Another seeming discrepancy 
was encountered in the responses 
to items designed to evaluate the 
development of more mature read- 
ing habits. Although 241 students 
(64.1 per cent) indicated that they 
now enjoyed reading more than 
they had prior to enrolling in the 
course, only 133 (35.37 per cent) 
indicated that they did more recrea- 
tional reading than they had prior 
to enrollment. Many students in- 
dicated that the pressure of their 
academic studies prevented them 
from doing recreational reading, 
but the validity of this excuse is 
rather doubtful. It seems likely 
that unless special emphasis is 
placed upon recreational reading, 
few students will apply the tech- 
niques learned in a course of this 
sort to general reading. Perhaps 
one answer to this problem is that 
242 students (64.36 per cent) felt 
that the course was too short for 
them to develop adequate reading 
skills, while 119 (31.65 per cent) 
felt that it was the proper length. 

In order to determine the atti- 
tudes of the students toward the 
various devices employed in the 
reading program, certain questions 
were designed to ascertain which 
techniques were considered most 
valuable and which were thought 
to be least valuable. The follow- 
ing responses were obtained: 
Which of the techniques used to 
help you has been the most valu- 
able? 
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Tachistoscope | 
Reading Accelerator 
The Work Book . 
Reading Films 
Undecided __.. 


Which of the techniques used to 
help you has been the least valu- 


able? 


Tachistoscope 

Reading Accelerator _. 
The Work Book 

Reading Films _. 
Undecided __ ; 

Several factors seem to function 
in determining the responses of 
students to these items. Primarily, 
it is probable that each student 
responded in terms of his own 
needs. Secondly, equal emphasis 
was not given to each technique. 
The special work book was used 
extensively throughout the term, 
while only ten to twelve reading 
films were shown. Tachistoscopic 
training was not continued 
throughout the course, although 
training with the reading accelera- 
tor was carried on throughout the 
entire term. The large number of 
responses which identified tachis- 
toscopic training as being the 
least valuable was rather surpris- 
ing to the teachers who supervised 
the course, as they had felt that 
the students were interested and 
motivated by the use of this device. 
It is possible that these results are 
not typical, however, and plans for 
further study have been made. It 
is also probable that much of the 
value from training of this sort 
was not recognizable to the stu- 
dents. Perhaps the only safe con- 
clusion which can be made is that 
some techniques will be more valu- 
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able than others to certain individ- 
uals and that the utilization of a 
variety of techniques will assure 
more complete coverage of needs. 
These results, however, point out 
the further need for studies which 
will tend to throw light on the value 
of different mechanical aids so that 
a refinement of techniques may be 
developed. 

It is evident from summarizing 
the questionnaire that most of the 
students who have participated in 
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the reading improvement program 
have felt that it has helped them 
to develop more competent reading 
skills. At the same time, it has 
revealed many areas which require 
further study. Since motivation 
plays an important role in this type 
of work, it seems that student re- 
action to the course content, teach- 
ing techniques, and mechanical aids 
should be included along with 


standardized testing in any evalua- 
tion of a reading program. 





Report of the Research Office 


C. C. COLVERT 


Survey of Needed 
Junior College Research 


Unxess research carried out by 
this office helps individual junior 
colleges to do their work more 
efficiently, it is likely to be rela- 
tively useless. It was therefore 
thought worthwhile to conduct a 
survey of opinion in this matter 
late in 1951. 

Accordingly a sample of one 
hundred colleges was selected by 
taking every sixth college listed 
in the 1951 Directory. This is a 
reasonably well randomized sam- 
ple. A blank was sent on August 
30, 1951, to these colleges request- 
ing suggestions for research prob- 
lems in the areas represented by 
the various Research Committees. 
Of the forty-four blanks returned 
by the colleges, thirty-two con- 
tained one or more suggestions as 
to possible problems. As was to 
be expected, many of those sug- 
gested pose difficulties to a re- 
search staff. Some of them are so 
general and so broad in scope as 
to make definition almost unattain- 
able. Others offer relatively few 
possibilities because of the appar- 
ent lack of reliable data regarding 
them. 

The initial choice of problems 
is, of course, the function of the 
Research Committees. The list of 
all these suggestions was given to 
each of the five Committees so as 
to assure all possible consideration 
of any matters which might be 


overlooked by the Research Office. 
The classification of problems by 
areas has been in some cases en- 
tirely arbitrary and quite possibly 
incorrect. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the questionnaire technique so 
largely used in educational research 
in this Association and elsewhere 
is not adequate for exploration of 
some of the areas in which the 
junior colleges are interested. One 
might go further and say that some 
interesting and valuable informa- 
tion could be obtained through 
procedures which are not ordinari- 
ly classified as research techniques. 

For example, many colleges are 
interested in procedures in han- 
dling alumni relationships. Prob- 
ably little could be gained from a 
questionnaire study of the subject. 
The restrictions of the forms used 
and the lack of care with which 
many such forms are filled out tend 
always to militate against the de- 
velopment of useful information 
in such matters as these. The fol- 
lowing approach appears to offer 
possibilities in this and other areas. 

The Research Office would un- 
dertake as the first step to identi- 
fy a group of colleges which (1) 
were doing worthwhile work in the 
area in question and (2) were will- 
ing to cooperate in a careful study. 
The president of each college would 
be asked to designate a member of 
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his staff to write a report on the 
work being done at the college in 
the area in question, the report to 
follow a reasonably standardized 
model as to length, items covered, 
etc. Perhaps fifteen or twenty col- 
leges would be included. The re- 
ports written at the individual 
colleges would be edited, and per- 
haps a preface and some biblio- 
graphical material of interest in 
the area would be added in the 
Research Office. The reports would 
then be published as a _ bulletin 
giving full credit to each college 
and individual cooperating. It is 
believed that this procedure would 
be well worth a trial under present 
circumstances and that some really 
interesting and valuable material 
would result. 

A somewhat similar approach 
could be useful in other areas if 
the emphasis is considered to be 
on “Service” rather than on “Re- 
search.” For instance, one of the 
problems often mentioned, partic- 
ularly by private colleges, is that 
of raising money through contri- 
butions. A number of junior col- 
leges have had experience in this 
matter and would probably be will- 
ing to contribute discussions of 
the procedures used. Here again 
the first step would be to identify 
colleges which have raised money 
in this way. The next step would 
be to persuade them to share their 
experiences with the other mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Several of the problems in Cur- 
riculum and Adult Education would 
seem to be amenable to this sort of 
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approach, particularly in view of 
the many innovations which are 
constantly being made in this field. 
It is of little use asking the college 
which has no adult education about 
procedures, but it might be ex- 
ceedingly valuable to gather to- 
gether the procedures of those who 
do conduct programs. In all such 
cases, the person describing the 
program would be given credit 
for his contribution just as if it 
had been in the form of a Journal 
article. 


The Idaho program in student 
testing listed under Student Per- 
sonnel suggests another area in 
which this approach could be used. 
Much can be learned through a de- 
tailed and careful analysis of pro- 
grams already in operation. 


A perusal of the items listed 
under Teacher Preparation indi- 
cates a strong interest on the part 
of junior college people in the 
problem of selection and training 
of good teachers and in the even 
more basic problem of what a good 


teacher is like. A possible ap- 
proach to this very important ques- 
tion is as follows: 


Presidents of junior colleges 
would be asked to designate for 
each of their respective institutions. 
one teacher considered truly repre- 
sentative of the best talent in the 
school. Possibly three to five hun- 
dred teachers would be so desig- 
nated. The president of a school 
could select the teacher or he could 
ask the faculty to select him or the 
students could be consulted. In any 
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case, it would be necessary to know 
the method of selection. 

The Research Office would then 
undertake to conduct an exhaustive 
study of the characteristics of these 
outstanding teachers. Probably 
teachers who had already been se- 
lected as outstanding would not 
object to having their students 
evaluate them. Their preparation 
and background would be investi- 
gated. Insofar as possible, their 
personality characteristics would 
be investigated. Their community 
activities and personal hobbies 
would be looked into. From such 
a study some very interesting in- 
formation might emerge concern- 
ing the characteristics of teachers 
considered to be efficient, their 


preparation, the fields they work 


in, etc. Just as one example of 
the matters which could be investi- 
gated, it would be interesting to 
see what apparent effect could be 
discovered from professional prep- 
aration in teaching. 

Other procedures and other pos- 
sible studies will no doubt suggest 
themselves to the members of the 
committees. It is hoped that the 
above suggestions will be of some 
value in the determination of possi- 
ble future research in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

Current Work in Progress 

In accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the committees, the 
following work is presently in 
progress in the Research Office: 

1. The Junior College Directory 
for 1953 

The compiling and editing of the 
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Directory is a time-consuming and 
exacting task which is carried out 
through most of the year. This 
year the data forms are being com- 
pletely filled out by this office ex- 
cept for the faculty and enrollment 
data. Thus the respondents need 
only make such corrections as may 
be necessary. Although this pro- 
cedure involves much more work 
on the part of the Research Office 
staff, it is hoped that it will be 
worthwhile. 

It should be noted that the cost 
of providing the forms for securing 
the data and the mailing costs are 
paid by the Research Office. The 
Office also paid for mailing all 
Directories to the members. 


2. Study of Financial Campaign 
Methods 

A questionnaire has been sent 
to all member colleges asking them 
for the following information: 

a. Has the college conducted any 
money-raising campaign recently? 

b. What was the approximate 
amount raised? 

c. Was an outside fund-raising 
agency employed? : 

d. Would the college be willing 
to furnish a report on methods 
employed in the campaign? 

Fifty-one colleges replied that 
they would be willing to furnish 
reports. The next step in the study 
will be to select typical campaigns, 
have them written up by represen- 
tatives of the colleges concerned, 
edit them, and collect them in a 
research report. 

3. Study of Good Teachers 

Probably the most generally in- 
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teresting study upon which the 
Research Office is engaged is that 
of the characteristics of good 
teachers. Up to the present time 
over 250 colleges have submitted 
to the Research Office the name of 
one teacher in each college who is 
considered representative of the 
institution’s best teaching talent, 
and who is willing to cooperate 
with this office in a study of the 
characteristics of good teachers. 

During the next twelve months 
an intensive study of these teach- 
ers will be carried on. It is ex- 
pected that much _ information 
which will be both valuable and in- 
teresting will emerge from this 
study. 

3. Study of Legislation 

A detailed study of the legis- 


lation on junior colleges by states 
has been completed and validated. 
This report should be ready for 
publication in the fall of 1952. 


Further Work To Be 
Initiated This Fall 


1. Study of Alumni Relation- 
ships 

The study of procedures in han- 
dling alumni relationships and re- 
lated problems will be initiated this 
fall. 

2. Study of Junior College Sala- 
ries 

As a result of the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Adminis- 
tration and the approval of the 
Board of Directors, the Research 
Office will make a nationwide study 
of salaries in the junior colleges 
of the United States during the 
year 1952-53. 
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The Cooperative Research Program 

There is need for more research 
on junior college problems and 
also the necessity for coordinating 
this research. Representatives of 
some of the colleges and universi- 
ties of the country were invited 
to attend a meeting on Wednesday 
morning, June 25, 1952, at the 
Boston meeting of the Association 
to discuss such a cooperative pro- 
gram. These representatives of 
some seven institutions met with 
members of the five Research and 
Service Committees under the 
chairmanship of the Director of 
Research. 

The following recommendations 
were made by this group: 


1. The Research Office was 
asked to compile a list of research 
that is going on in the universities 
and colleges of the United States 
on junior college education. This 
list is then to be sent to all the 
institutions interested in cooperat- 
ing in this research program. 

2. The Research Office should 
circularize the universities and col- 
leges as to the research projects 
which are needed by the junior 
colleges. A list would be compiled 
from suggestions which were made 
by the Koos study in 1946 and the 
Colvert study in 1950 and which 
have not been chosen to date by 
anyone for study, from the list 
secured in 1951 mentioned earlier 
in this report, and from the sug- 
gestions made by the Research and 
Service Committees at the 1952 
Boston meeting. 

3. The universities and colleges 
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should keep the central Research 
Office informed as to the new re- 
search which is initiated by their 
graduate students or staff mem- 
bers. 

4. The Research Office should 
keep the institutions informed on 
new research that is started so 
that all may know which of the 
topics for research have been chos- 
en. 

5. Regional junior college asso- 
ciations and state junior college 
associations might raise some 


money within the membership for 
use in promoting research. This 
could be done by each member 
junior college giving $25 to $200 
or more for a research project. 
This year the public junior colleges 


of Mississippi assessed themselves 
$200 each to raise approximately 
$3,000 for a particular research 
project of a local nature. 
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6. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges and Universities 
might secure funds from educa- 
tional foundations for some types 
of research which have been pur- 
sued to the point where it can be 
shown that outside funds are badly 
needed to complete the projects. 

In addition to the seven college 
and university representatives, the 
group felt that some eleven or 
twelve other colleges and univer- 
sities should be contacted and in- 
vited to participate in this cooper- 
ative research program. 

This office has enjoyed working 
for and with the Coordinator of 
Research, the Research and Serv- 
ice Committees, the President, the 
Board of Directors, the Executive 
Secretary, and the membership of 
the Association and is greatly in- 
debted to all for the fine spirit 
of cooperation. 





From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


Reacarpiess of the fact that we 
are on vacation, the deadline for 
this section of the October Journal 
is still August 28. Vacations tend 
to bring the deadly effects of iner- 
tia toward customary work. While 
it’s like pulling a heavy load up 
hill to break the spell and get under 
way with this task; nevertheless, 
it must be done. Vacations have 
their pains as well as their pleas- 
ures. They are paid for in more 
ways than one. One payment is 
the pain we suffer in attempting 
to get back into the harness of rou- 
tine assignments. 
At the devil’s booth are all 
things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its 


ounce of gold; 
For cap and bells our lives we 
pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole 
soul’s tasking: 
This vacation was neither our 


idea nor choice. Under the new 
contract with the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, we are 
obligated to take a month’s vaca- 
tion each year. It must be taken 
in periods of not less than two 
weeks at atime. It is the first con- 
tract we have ever signed with an 
obligatory vacation clause. It is 
tue first contract with this specifi- 
cation we have ever heard about. 
There may be many of them and 
probably are. Negotiations over 
contracts usually move in the op- 
posite direction: employers try to 


pay as little as possible and get 
as much as possible in return; em- 
ployees try to get the most in pay 
and give as little as possible in 
time, effort, and service. Both 
sides in the Association’s contract 
were motivated by the same objec- 
tive—the welfare of the junior 
colleges and how best to promote 
it. Hence, a contract by mutual 
agreement under the democratic 
process of cooperation was nat- 
ural. 

Someone may criticize this bar- 
gaining technique. He may say 
that competition between the par- 
ties to the contract should have 
been encouraged; that each side 
should have driven as hard a bar- 
gain as possible. Private enter- 
prise demands competition. Justice 
is more nearly reached in labor re- 
lations when employer and em- 
ployee are set against each other by 
competitive efforts. The steel 
strike is a recent and glaring ex- 
ample of this philosophy. Wages, 
prices, rents, and interest are 
fixed or changed to best advantage 
in free markets of competition. 
Cooperation is a sign of weakness. 
Competition is the life of business 
and is equally applicable to all 
other forms of human activity. 
Even public schools have been 
under fire because they have failed 
to drill pupils in basic skills for use 
in competitive enterprise. “Every 
man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost!” Thus run the argu- 
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ments of the advocates of the law 
of tooth and claw. 

We prefer democratic coopera- 
tion. We like the basic principle 
of “do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you”; and work 
with others as you would have them 
work with you. This is the spirit 
in which the American Association 
of Junior Colleges and the writer 
have attempted to work together 
during the past six years. This 
philosophy has resulted in success 
and pleasure for all concerned. 
Justice, fairness, and what is 
right have been attained by this 
method. It is the best motivation 
in good administration, effective 
teaching, and learning in the local 
colleges. As between the spirit of 


aggressive competition and demo- 
cratic cooperation we prefer the 


latter because it works. At least 
in the present instance it resulted 
in a vacation. We believe it was 
good for all concerned! 


The question naturally arose re- 
garding what to do with a vacation. 
We usually think that we must go 
away from home. That’s just what 
we didn’t do except for a few short 
trips for special purposes. To 
travel would have been no vacation 
for any member of the family. For 
the writer, three meals a day at 
home was the biggest and most 
enjoyable change of habit. A 
chance to help with domestic du- 
ties and indulge in the hobby of 
cooking proved to be a pleasure— 
believe it or not. 

We put in about six hours a day 
in manual labor. The house was 
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painted on the outside and partially 
redecorated on the inside. The 
lawn, trees, and shrubbery needed 
attention and got it. Manual labor 
was a change. Right at home it 
was recreation. It renewed our 
moral and physical courage to be 
assured that we could do hard work 
again with no ill effects. One of 
the signs of old age, according to 
the Good Book, is to be afraid of 
that which is high. We climbed 
ladders as high as they would reach 
and were unafraid. We discovered, 
usually the next morning, that we 
had many muscles we had been 
unaware of. When they were fi- 
nally toned up and made depend- 
able, we felt proud and young 
again. Work which in prospect ap- 
peared to be difficult if not impos- 
sible became easy when the body 
had been properly conditioned. 


We worked and talked with our 
son, Jesse Parker, Jr., who is now 
teaching for his second year at 
Odessa Junior College, Odessa, 
Texas. We discussed education, 
the junior college, ways to im- 
prove teaching and learning, poli- 
tics, American history and the so- 
cial sciences, and plans for his 
further graduate study for the doc- 
torate. The fellowship of honest 
toil and intellectual interests makes 
a good vacation anywhere at any 
time for this writer. 

Money was made because it was 
saved. Prices of resorts have be- 
come almost prohibitive. We esti- 
mated that it would cost a mini- 
mum of $150 a week for three of 
us. Painting the house was esti- 
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mated at a low of $200. Satisfac- 
tion in saving money and at the 
same time having an enjoyable va- 
cation lasts for a long while. The 
feeling of real ownership in the 
property increased with every con- 
structive effort to improve it. There 
was pride in work done with neat- 
ness and completeness. 


This vacation was not all manual 
labor. Work and study were com- 
bined. Each helped the other. We 
read a great deal, especially in 
books we had read years ago. It 
was really a re-reading of authors 
whose writings have stimulated our 
thinking over the long pull. One 


of them was Edward Bellamy in 
Looking Backward written in 1887. 
He at that time projected himself 


into the year 2000 and looked back- 
ward to observe what had hap- 
pened. This amazing book is worth 
reading several times. When we 
read it first several years ago, we 
had never heard about junior col- 
leges. Chapter 21 deals with edu- 
cation. It describes several out- 
standing features of the present 
day junior college movement. He 
says: “‘We have simply added to 
the common school system of com- 
pulsory education, in vogue in Mas- 
sachusetts a hundred years ago, a 
half dozen higher grades, carrying 
the youth to the age of twenty-one 
and giving him what you used to 
call the education of the gentle- 
man.” And again: “The greater 
efficiency which education gives to 
all sorts of labor, except the rudest, 
makes up in a short period for the 
time lost in acquiring it.” He 
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moves through the reasoning for 
universal, free higher education, 
the necessity for the highest edu- 
cation to fit the average citizen for 
living regardless of his vocation, 
the justification for the education 
of those in the lower intellectual 
brackets. In short, his reasons for 
universal higher education are: 
(1) “the right of every man to the 
completest education the nation 
can give him on his own account, 
as necessary to his enjoyment of 
himself; (2) the right of his fel- 
low-citizens to have him educated, 
as necessary to their enjoyment of 
his society; (3) the right of the 
unborn to be guaranteed an in- 
telligent and refined parentage.” 

This vacation gave us a chance 
to attend a family reunion—the 
first since 1916. Seventy-six de- 
scendants of the writer’s parents 
and those allied by marriage fore- 
gathered on an Indiana farm from 
Indiana, California, Washington 
State, Alabama, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Maryland. This was 
the family of eleven children who 
married, multiplied, and extended 
domiciles to all sections of the 
country from the home plantation 
in Alabama. 

We assembled under the great 
trees of the farm at noon. Long 
flat-top hay wagons were drawn 
onto the lawn and spread for din- 
ner, loaded with fried chickens, 
baked hams, roast beef, vegetables 
of all kinds, salads, preserves, jel- 
lies, relishes, pies, cakes, and fresh 
fruits. We ate to the limits of 
capacity and then complained 
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about hard times, high taxes, the 
blunders of governments, local, 
state, and national. 

Politics came into the discus- 
sions with less emphatic commit- 
ments than usual as to voting in 
the coming elections. The family 
is not a one-party outfit. It was 
interesting to observe pronounced 
evidences of the bloodline in 
children, grandchildren, and the 
great-greats. A family genealogy 
written in 1944 and starting with 
William Bogue in 1689, covering 
430 printed pages, contains an ob- 
servation that the family always 
prospered and multiplied when 
members remained on the soil and 
were faithful to the Christian re- 
ligion. Strong trends away from 
the soil are now in evidence. Law, 
medicine, the ministry, education, 
and manufacturing and merchan- 
dising have been selected as alter- 
native occupations. Landed families 
are more conservative in outward 
habits, more fervent in religious at- 
titudes, and more prolific. Pros- 
perity and multiplicity do not al- 
ways go hand in hand. The divorce 
rate is very low although some- 
what increased in the younger gen- 
erations; in the older generations 
divorce was regarded as a family 
disgrace. 

This part of the vacation spent 
in renewing family fellowships 
made us think. Would it not be a 
fruitful family life study to utilize 
genealogies as source materials? 
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They are interesting, bear directly 
and personally on descendants, 
throw light on emotional, intellec- 
tual and physical characteristics, 
and bring out information about 
traits and problems. Who were 
your father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, grandparents, and _ the 
great-greats on back as far as 
records are available? What kind 
of people were they? What did 
they do for a living? What has 
happened to the family through 
the years? What characteristics 
tended to insure prosperity and 
happiness? What were defects to 
be overcome and avoided? Maybe 
some junior colleges with adult 
educational programs may wish to 
propose a family life course in 
which genealogical data might be 
used by the students. 


It was a good vacation because 


it was different. It was good be- 
cause it was packed with activity 
rather than idleness It was con- 
structive and refreshing. It was 
thrifty, and best of all it was at 
home. It was productive of thoughts 
and plans for better work in the 
Association because we viewed it 
at a distance and saw it in some- 
thing of better perspective. 


Try a vacation at home some- 
time, if you have never done so. 
If you are as foolish as we are and 
not inclined to take a vacation, 
maneuver your Board of Directors 
to order you to take it! 





The Junior College World 


JESSE P. 


J UNIOR COLLEGE PAMPHLETS have 
been sold through the Washing- 
ton Office during the past summer 
in greater volume than ever before. 
Two pamphlets have been very 
popular with junior colleges. “I 
Will Never Regret Junior College” 
by Raymond A. Crippen went into 
its fourth reprint of 60,000 copies 
and by August 20, 47,100 copies 
had been sold and distributed by 
junior colleges. In order to place 
this significant message in the 
hands of every junior college stu- 
dent in the United States and 
other countries, the Association 
will grant permission to have it 
printed in the local college papers. 
“Shall I Attend a Junior College?” 
by Edward Mason and revised by 
Jesse P. Bogue has gone into its 
nineteenth printing with a total 
of 251,000 copies. During the past 
summer 26,700 copies were sold to 
junior colleges. These two publica- 
tions have been used effectively 
as promotional materials accord- 
ing to communications coming 
from the junior colleges. 

Nursing Education continues to 
gain a great deal of ground in the 
junior colleges. It appears from 
reports that arrangements are 
being made for cooperative pro- 
grams between the schools and 
local hospitals. The demand for 
practical nurses seems to be acute 
in many sections of the country. 
Compton College, Compton, Cali- 
fornia, and St. Francis Hospital 
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of Lynwood began a program this 
fall for practical nurses. No 
charges are being made for any 
part of the educational or training 
program. Students will purchase 
their textbooks and incidental sup- 
plies as their only expense. This 
is one kind of program which is 
gaining in popularity across the 
country. Another program com- 
bines education and training over 
a period of three years and results 
in the Associate Degree and the 
R. N. The educational courses are 
given in the junior colleges and 
the training and clinical studies 
in the hospitals. A third kind of 
program aims at the education of 
the graduate nurse with two years 
of basic education in the junior 
college. The student then advances 
to junior standing in a senior col- 
lege and begins her nursing experi- 
ence and training in an affiliated 
hospital. On the successful com- 
pletion of the college and hospital 
course of study and training, she 
receives a bachelor’s degree and 
the R. N. Much will be heard during 
the coming year about the experi- 
mental programs of twenty-four 
months’ duration intended to dem- 
onstrate that nurses can be edu- 
cated in that length of time. It is 
understood that Orange County 
Community College, Middletown, 
New York, has been selected as one 
of the schools for the experimental 
studies. 


Dixie Junior College, St. George, 
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Utah, under the presidency of 
Ellvert H. Himes, is experiencing 
advanced steps in democratic ad- 
ministration. In order to provide 
the faculty point of view at all 
times and to encourage democracy 
in the total administration of the 
school, the president created an 
advisory council to meet regularly 
with him. In addition to the facul- 
ty council, another composed of 
citizens of Utah, Nevada, and Ari- 
zona has been created to provide 
advisory services and points of 
view of the tri-state area which 
the college serves. The Dean of 


Students has been made responsi- 
ble for supervision of counseling 
services, student housing, all stu- 
dent organizations, and orientation. 
This plan has been effected so that 


all students may be placed on an 
equal basis for consideration of 
their problems. Other positions 
created or more accurately defined 
in the organization of Dixie Col- 
lege are Director of Athletics, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, and 
Director of Curriculum Studies. 
President Himes has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Editorial 
Board to represent the Northwest 
Association. 


Fund-Raising for Junior Col- 
leges by Chester E. Tucker of the 
John Price Jones Company, 150 
Nassau Street, New York 38, is 
a sixteen-page pamphlet available 
on request. Mr. Tucker attended 
the annual convention in Boston 
and served as a valuable resource 
person in one of the administration 
discussion groups. Mr. Tucker and 
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his company have published some 
of the conclusions of the Boston 
discussions for distribution to jun- 
ior colleges. “There is an increas- 
ing recognition of the junior col- 
lege in our educational scheme. 
What we want to know ... is: 
Where does this type of institution, 
whether public or independent, fit 
into the philanthropic picture?” 
This is the opening sentence in the 
pamphlet. The question raised is 
effectively answered. Junior col- 
leges may wish to have this answer 
in published form. 

Clark-O-Gram is the title of a 
quarterly publication of Clark Col- 
lege, Vancouver, Washington. The 
four-page illustrated and printed 
pamphlet is produced by the Clark 
College Graphic Arts Department. 
This fact is mentioned because the 
publication strikes the eye with an 
unusual appeal. It carries general 
information about the college and 
a great deal of personal reporting 
about the graduates. President 
Paul F. Gaiser, a member of the 
Board of Directors, will mail a 
copy of the Clark-O-Gram upon 
request. It is a type of attractive 
publication which might be of in- 
terest to other junior colleges in 
their public relations programs. 


Southern Seminary and Junior 
College, Buena Vista, Virginia, 
pursued a special plan of faculty- 
student study during the past year 
in Asiatic Culture. The studies 
throughout the year culminated 
during the week of April 21. Asi- 
atic Culture was selected by the 
college, both faculty and students, 
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because it was felt that this area 
was one in which very little was 
known. The manner in which the 
studies were pursued may be seen 
by the following aspects which 
were highlighted in the final week. 
A formal lecture was delivered by 
Dr. R. J. McMullen of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. He has 
spent many years in China and is 
considered one of America’s au- 
thorities in the field of Asiatic 
Culture. The music department 
provided numbers and explana- 
tions of Asiatic music, and the art 
department presented exhibits of 
Asiatic art. The class in govern- 
ment brought before the assembly 
of students and faculty informa- 
tion about the geography of Asi- 
atic countries; a discussion of 


Asiatic thought was presented by 
students from the class in philoso- 
phy; the political situations by the 
class of modern world history; the 
home economics department served 


menus of Far Eastern foods. The 
program, it is reported, was a co- 
curriculum undertaking, a sort of 
common-ground study and activity 
by all members of the faculty and 
students. Mrs. Margaret Durham 
Robey has been president of the 
school since 1942. The institution 
is an independent enterprise with- 
out debt or financial obligations 
although nine new buildings and 
several faculty houses have been 
added since 1919. 


American Education Week, No- 
vember 9-15, is designed this year 
for a program of great interest to 
junior and community colleges. 
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The topics for attention by schools 
and the communities are based on 
the general theme of Children in 
Today’s World with a daily break- 
down as follows: Their Churches, 
Their Homes, Their Heritage, 
Their Schools, Their Country, 
Their Opportunity, Their Future. 
American Education Week is spon- 
sored by the National Education 
Association, American Legion, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. Observed, as it is, on 
a nationwide scale, it is considered 
as an unusual opportunity to in- 
crease the knowledge, understand- 
ing, and appreciation of each 
community in the educational en- 
terprises. It is reported that over 
thirty-four million persons are en- 
rolled in the schools of the United 
States this year. It is expected 
that over ten million parents will 
visit the schools November 9-15. 
The general aim of the week is to 
review the purposes and accom- 
plishments of the schools, to con- 
sider their needs and problems, 
to sharpen public interest in im- 
provements, and to strengthen the 
bonds of home, school, and com- 
munity cooperation. 

Informal Groups and the Com- 
munity by Hurley H. Doddy, 
thirty-four pages and cover, price, 
seventy-five cents, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, 
is a research study of the Institute 
of Adult Education. All junior 
college people engaged or consider- 
ing work in adult education will 
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wish to have the benefit of the ma- 
terials in this booklet. The fore- 
word is by Dr. Paul Essert, Exec- 
utive Officer of the Institute and 
one of the leading authorities in 
adult education. The six chapters 
deal with the following areas of 
interest: The Role of the Informal 
Group in a Free Society, An Urban 
Setting, The Nature of Informal 
Groups in the Urban Setting, In- 
tergroup Communication, The In- 
formal Group and the Community, 
Implications for Leadership. Essert 
leads off with this statement: 


One of the most powerful motivations 
of all human behavior is the enhance- 
ment of personal esteem. We are now 
beginning to recognize frankly that 
even the most humane and altruistic 
activities of human personality are 
directed toward this end and that im- 
portant as the group may be in the 
satisfaction of this end, the group is a 
means rather than an end in itself. 
Keystone Junior College, La 
Plume, Pennsylvania, made con- 
tact with 2,000 eligible veterans 
in northeastern Pennsylvania with- 
in ten days following the passage 
of Public Law 550. A complete 
digest of the act was duplicated 
and sent to the veterans. Informa- 
tion was included regarding Key- 
stone, its program, and costs of 
instruction and living accommoda- 
tions. The northeastern area of 
the state has a large number of 
veterans because the National 
Guard Division, which included 
Pennsylvania, was called up for 
service and has now been returned 
home. The contacts made under 
the direction of President Blake 
Tewksbury for Keystone represent 
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a kind of public relations which 
takes time by the forelock. It is 
conservatively estimated that there 
are now 800,000 veterans in civilian 
life who are eligible for education- 
al benefits under Public Law 550. 


Public Relations are activities 
in which junior colleges have 
shown a great deal of interest. One 
reason for this interest, it is re- 
ported authoritatively, stems from 
the close relationships between 
these institutions and the people. 
The 1950 Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Admin- 
istrators sets forth seven basic 
principles in public relations: (1) 
The programs must be _ honest. 
Misrepresentation is a lost oppor- 
tunity to inform and carries the 
penalty of eventual public censure; 
(2) the desired effect on attitudes 
and opinions should be incidental 
to some activity in which people 
are primarily interested; (3) they 
must be continuous throughout the 
months and years; (4) the appeal 
must be positive, repeated over 
and over again with evidence suf- 
ficient to receive acceptance; (5) 
every phase of the school program 
and every segment of the staff 
should be included; (6) the pro- 
gram should be sensitive to the 
attitudes, opinions, drives and de- 
sires of public interest; (7) fea- 
tured ideas should be simple rather 
than complex. 


Creston Community Leadership 
Workshop has been sponsored by 
Dean Charies Hill of Creston Jun- 
ior College, Creston, Iowa, during 
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the past summer. The project 
started on May 27 when Hill, 
Hiram Hunn of Des Moines, and 
Miss Lee Witbeck, program direc- 
tor for the state YWCA, and the 
writer engaged in a panel discus- 
sion over Station KSIB at Creston. 
The suggestion was made by this 
writer that the program be con- 
tinued. As a result of interest and 
cooperation of KSIB five thirty- 
minute programs have been pre- 
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sented over the air, one TV presen- 
tation over WOI at Iowa State 
College, and one half-hour broad- 
cast over WHO, the 50,000 watt 
clear channel station of Des 
Moines. It is reported that a great 
deal of interest has been created 
in Iowa. Plans call for the continua- 
tion of the panel discussions dur- 
ing the fall. During the summer 
a total of sixty people took part 
in the panel discussions. 





Notes on the Authors 


BERT KRUGER SMITH 


DAVID McALLISTER, whose 
clear-cut analysis of “The Junior 
College and Its Reading Program” 
appears in this issue, has taught 
methods of teaching reading and 
remedial reading. He is currently 
doing graduate work at The Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Valuable contributions to jun- 
ior college research have been 
made by D. W. ADAMSON, author 
of “Food Technology at Pre-Pro- 
fessional and Terminal Levels: 
Personal Survey Techniques in 
Curriculum Building.” Among 
them has been a “grass roots” oc- 
cupational and industrial survey 
for East Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, “An Education-Management 
Study of Employed Graduates” 
and “A Survey of Employed Grad- 
uates from East Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College.” Dr. Adamson has 
written many papers on education. 


General postwar interest in 
reading improvement programs 
stimulated the writing of “Student 
Reaction to a College Reading Im- 
provement Program” by ALBERT 
J. KINGSTON, JR. Director of 
remedial reading and associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, Mr. Kingston 
has published articles on guidance 
and reading in Progressive Edu- 
cation and The Texas Outlook. 


B. M. BAKKEGARD, author of 
“Music in the Junior College,” is 
assistant professor of music edu- 
cation at The University of Texas. 


He received his Ed.D. in Music 
Education from Teachers College, 
Columbia University and has pub- 
lished articles in School Musician 
and in Texas Music Educator. 


Chairman of the Department of 
Educational Administration and 
professor and consultant of Junior 
College Education at The Univer- 
sity of Texas, C. C. COLVERT is 
a familiar figure in junior college 
circles. He is a former president 
of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and is director of 
research of the AAJC. 


Personal interest in the junior 
college program has been demon- 
strated often by Miss BERTHA 


S. ADKINS, executive director of 
the Women’s Division, Republican 
National Committee. In this issue 
the Journal reprints the talk which 
Miss Adkins made before the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges in Boston last June. 


RALPH R. FIELDS, professor 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, shares with Journal read- 
ers some ideas he gained from 
traveling in Europe and visiting 
various community college coun- 
terparts there. 


“General Education for Citizen- 
ship” is ably discussed in the 
reprint of the talk given by B. 
LAMAR JOHNSON, professor of 
education at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


Wuen the reading public is con- 
fronted with yet another book on 
the subject of general education, 
there is an increasing possibility 
that open revolt may result. It ap- 
pears probable that there is hardly 
an educational organization so 
modest that its leaders have not 
at some time delivered themselves, 
in a formal publication, of defini- 
tive statements of varying erudi- 
tion on the topic of general edu- 
cation. Moreover, any educational 
leader who has failed to have 
published in at least one article 
some sage comment on general edu- 
cation is jeopardizing seriously 
his professional status. 

This wealth, at least quantita- 


tive, of published materials on gen- 
eral education has one desirable 
result. Many readers, who have 


approached if not reached the 
saturation stage, have become ex- 
ceedingly discriminating in their 
investment of reading time and 
effort. It ensues, then, from this 
result that new additions to the 
literature on general education 
must satisfy much more critical 
readers than was the case ten or 
fifteen years ago. 

The report of the California 
Study of General Education, Gen- 
eral Education in Action, meets 
the high standards which now 
exist. The organization of the re- 
port, the style of writing, the liber- 
al mixture of theory and practice, 
and the wealth of useful detail 


concerning how the several Cali- 
fornia junior colleges have at- 
tacked the problems of general 
education combine to qualify this 
publication for satisfactory 
“marks” in reader appeal. 

Junior college administrators 
and faculty members and students 
of the junior college movement will 
find this book unique in its appeal 
directly to them. In the past, pub- 
lished literature on general edu- 
cation too often was for four-year 
colleges primarily, thus forcing 
the junior college staff member to 
make adaptations to his special 
problems. 

General Education in Action is 
a report of the California study of 
general education in the junior col- 
lege. It will be recalled that this 
study resulted from a grant of 
$45,000 made for the purpose by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Initial 
steps leading up to the study had 
been taken by the California State 
Junior College Association and the 
School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 
These organizations recommended 
a plan for study to the American 
Council on Education. The Coun- 
cil requested the funds which made 
the study a reality. The study was 
started during the summer of 1950, 
was continued through the school 
year, 1950-1951, and was concluded 
in the summer of 1951. B. Lamar 
Johnson, at that time Dean of In- 
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struction and Librarian, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, served 
throughout the entire period as 
Director. 

The contents of the book are 
organized in a logical manner. 
Following an introductory state- 
ment by Commissioner Earl J. 
McGrath of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the outline considers in 
order, the goals of general educa- 
tion, descriptions of means by 
which the several junior colleges 
enable their students to reach 
these goals, a consideration of the 
responsibilities of the administra- 
tion and the library for the success 
of the general education program, 
and a concluding section devoted 
to an exposition of continuing 
problems and opportunities and a 
look into the future. 

The introductory chapter by Mc- 
Grath sets the stage for the chap- 
ters which follow by highlighting 
the general education principles 
which are to be elaborated in the 
various parts of the book. Stu- 
dents of general education will 
find nothing novel in the state- 
ments which McGrath makes. They 
will, however, appreciate the 
sharpened focus on general edu- 
cation problems in junior colleges 
which these statements enable 
them to achieve. 

Part I of General Education in 
Action is entitled, ‘Identifying the 
Common Needs of Youth and So- 
ciety.” This part, comprising two 
chapters, is refreshingly short. 
The author avoids the temptation 
which he must have had (if he had 
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followed the pattern of so many 
publications which devote the ma- 
jor bulk of space to identifying 
and defining goals) to restate in a 
slightly different form the well 
recognized goals of general edu- 
cation. In fact, Part I accounts for 
less than a tenth of the pages in 
the book, and about half of this 
space is devoted to answering the 
question, “Why general education 
today ?” 

Johnson displays originality in 
introducing his book to the readers. 
Chapter I opens with the repro- 
duction of a postcard received by 
the Director during the course of 
the Study in which an adversely 
critical statement is made concern- 
ing the appropriateness of a study 
of general education in a time 
when “...specialized training is 
necessary for national survival 

..”’ A copy of this postcard was 
sent by the Director to selected edu- 
cators and other leaders through- 
out the United States. The major 
portion of Chapter I is taken up 
with excerpts from replies from 
these leaders. The responses pre- 
sent a convincing case for general 
education. 

The second chapter in Part I 
consists of a statement of the 
twelve goals of general education 
which were set up as a guide for 
the study. The goals represent, in 
the main, the same list of goals 
which other studies of general edu- 
cation have proposed. The similar- 
ity between the list adopted for 
the California Study and the lists 
which have been devised in other 
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studies becomes more pronounced 
as the reader pursues the portion 
of the chapter which provides elab- 
oration of the implications of each 
goal. This conformity with other 
lists of goals indicates the sound- 
ness of the Study and gives further 
evidence that in general education 
we have progressed beyond the 
goal-identifying stage to the 
more rewarding goal-implementing 
stage. 

Part II of General Education in 
Action consists of a detailed de- 
scription of the means that are 
employed in meeting the goals of 
general education. This section 
accounts for approximately two- 
thirds of the pages in the book. 
The reader, then, is not only 
spared a long philosophical trea- 
tise on the goals of general educa- 
tion, previously noted, but is 
provided with an adequate consid- 
eration of the answers to the 
question, “How do junior colleges 
go about setting up programs which 
will enable students to progress 
toward the goals of general educa- 
tion?” 

The author has_ interspersed 
within the chapters in Part II a 
mixture of accounts of programs 
in California junior colleges, his 
own comments concerning desir- 
able procedures, and statements 
of policies which junior college 
leaders in California have adopted 
concerning general education pro- 
grams. Moreover, his avoidance of 
a set, mechanical order for pre- 
senting the material in each chap- 
ter enables the reader to be re- 
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lieved of the monotony of droning 
through description after descrip- 
tion with the exact knowledge of 
what comes next. There is none of 
the decreased interest which one 
experiences when he sees a picture 
show for the third, fourth, or fifth 
time. 


Part II actually comprises four 
divisions. Chapter III, the first 
chapter in Part II, is devoted to an 
exposition of methods of curricu- 
lum organization which have been 
used in general education pro- 
grams. Readers who may recall 
Johnson’s discussion of the same 
topic in an earlier issue of Junior 
College Journal,! will find the dis- 
cussion in Chapter III of much 
more practical value for those who 
work in junior colleges. 


Chapter IV contributes a second 
major division to Part II of Gen- 


eral Education in Action. This 
chapter takes up the matter of the 
relation of the student personnel 
program to general education in 
the junior college. The great sig- 
nificance of a _ strong. student 
personnel program for general edu- 
cation is adequately explained, il- 
lustrated, and emphasized. 


The third major division of Part 
II deals with the functional areas 
involved in a general education 
program. This division includes 
Chapters V through XII. Function- 
al areas discussed are: psychology 
and personal adjustment; health, 
physical education, and recreation ; 

“Patterns of General Education,” Junior 


College Journal, Vol. XVII (October, 1946), 
pp. 45-52. 
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family life education; communica- 
tion; the creative arts and the 
humanities; the natural sciences 
and mathematics; vocational 
courses; and citizenship and the 
social studies. 7 

The fourth division of Part II is 
devoted to a discussion of the part 
which the extra-class program can 
play in furthering general educa- 
tion. The decision to include this 
chapter (XIII) in Part II is addi- 
tional evidence of the satisfactory 
comprehensiveness of the book. 

Part III of General Education 
in Action is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the role of administration 
and of the library in the general 
education program. Johnson’s suc- 
cessful experience as Dean of In- 
struction and Librarian at Ste- 
phens College fits him eminently to 
discuss these topics. 

In the chapter on administra- 
tion (XIV), the responsibilities of 
administrative leadership are 
clearly defined. Under the head- 
ings of defining objectives, build- 
ing a program to achieve the objec- 
tives, operating the program thus 
built, and evaluating the program 
will be found a judicious intermix- 
ture of descriptions of experiences 
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in California junior colleges and 
suggestions from the author. 

The chapter on the library con- 
tains some of the most practical 
suggestions in the book. Junior 
college administrators should read 
this chapter as a basis for under- 
standing what the role of the libra- 
rian should be. Librarians and 
teachers will also find the chapter 
of value. 

Part IV acknowledges that the 
study of general education in Cali- 
fornia did not solve all the prob- 
lems. This section of the book enu- 
merates with adequate elaboration 
the “continuing problems and op- 
portunities” which will require 
study for many years to come. 

The second chapter in Part IV 
(XVII) entitled, ‘Looking Ahead” 
constitutes a summary and recom- 
mendations. Junior college faculty 
and administrative staff members 
will find particular interest in the 
ten recommendations which John- 
son makes. 

General Education in Action is a 
“must” for those in the junior col- 
lege field who desire to keep 
abreast of developments in the 
basic program for junior colleges. 

JAMES W. REYNOLDS 
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Report of the Finance Committee 


SUGGESTED BUDGET FOR 1952 


Reserve Funds 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Federal Savings and Loan Association 


Current Funds 





1951 
Actual 


> a Ge 





$ 688.00 
0.00 
23,242.00 


7,415.97 
233.40 
1,229.03 
3,396.90 
0.00 
1,376.00 











1951 

Receipts: Budget 
Transferred from Contingency Reserve ...$ 688.00 
Surplus transferred from 1951 ......... 0.00 
SD EE: ce cs et iewiaecerenes 22,700.00 
Junior Comeme JOUPMEL 2. cc ccc cecewnnes 8,500.00 
Washingtom Neweletter ....ccccccceeses 50.00 
CORE. PUREE occ deh ivccnneee Sten 1,400.00 
Miscellaneous and Contributions ........ 3,650.00 
Honoraria for Executive Secretary ....... 0.00 
PN RO rs re eee ee 1,200.00 

$38,188.00 
Expenditures: 
Executive Secretary, Salary & Retirement $ 8,360.00 
Executive Secretary, Travel ..........+. 700.00 
Office Secretaries, Salaries ............. 6,237.18 
Social Security, Employees weer ree wee 137.82 
ye a ws Sa tea we ea 3,500.00 
SRURIC? COllOGe- JORTRRE 6 ocr ce cevsiverves 9,650.00 
Washington Newsletter .............6.. 1,010.00 
ee Pe bs oo v0 'v db nda tea eec 1,900.00 
SD oo is 6 66h oO S OO ERO 1,288.00 
Board of Directors, Travel, etc. ......... 2,925.00 
ol gE A eee a oe ee 2,080.00 
NE 6 6 0:4 eee doe b OO NO wee 400.00 
eg glass i alee bra ea eke 0.00 

$38,188.00 


$37,581.30 


$ 8,359.92 
600.00 
5,588.00 
137.82 
3,277.53 
8,683.73 
1,003.98 
1,015.70 
1,288.00 
263.12 
2,080.00 
403.89 
0.00 








$32,701.69 





STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


COMPARED WITH THE BUDGET 
For the year ended December 31, 1951 





1951 

RECEIPTS Budget 

Transferred from Contingency Reserve ...$ 688.00 
ol, Se no pe ee a ee 3,500.00 
en aa enna 22,700.00 
Junior College JOUPMAl ... ce ccccessvcvecce 8,500.00 
Washington Newsletter ...........ee00. 50.00 
Caner Pee ©. v Sie ee Re Oks edie wees 1,400.00 
Ree BE... o.08a 66s 6s 68 CARA KO ee 1,200.00 
EDA ECP OT FOOTE TOP ST 150.00 


Actual 





$ 688.00 
3,365.00 
23,242.00 
7,415.97 
233.40 
1,229.03 
1,376.00 
31.90 








$38,188.00 





$37,581.30 











.. - $8,000.00 


1952 
Proposed 
Budget 


$ 0.00 
4,197.62 
23,200.00 


8,000.00 
250.00 
1,200.00 
250.00 
750.00 
1,500.00 











$39,347.62 


$10,000.00 
800.00 
6,120.00 
150.00 
3,200.00 
8,800.00 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 
1,400.00 
2,200.00 
2,080.00 
425.00 
1,972.62 
$39,347.62 





Actual Over 
or Under* 
Budget 
$ ie 

135.00* 
542.00 
1,084.03* 
183.40 
170.97* 
176.00 
118.10* 

$ 606.70* 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 

Executive Secretary, salary 
Executive Secretary, retirement 
Executive Secretary, travel 
Office Secretaries, salaries 
Social Security for employees .. 
Office Expense 

Junior College Journal 
Washington Newsletter 

Other Publications 

Annual Meeting 

Board of Directors, travel, etc. 
University of Texas 
Miscellaneous 


$ 7,600.00 
760.00 
700.00 
6,237.18 

137.82 
3,500.00 
9,650.00 
1,010.00 
1,900.00 
1,288.00 
2,925.00 
2,080.00 

400.00 


$ 7,599.96 
759.96 
600.00 
5,588.00 

137.82 
3,277.53 
8,683.73 
1,003.98 
1,015.70 
1,288.00 

263.12 
2,080.00 

406.17 


.04* 
.04* 
100.00* 
649.18* 
222.47° 
966.27* 
6.02* 
884.30* 


—_— 


2,661.88* 


6.17 











g38,2 59.90 


$32,703.97 


$5,484.03* 











Excess of receipts over disbursements 


Deduct: 

Cash of $1,502.08 brought forward from 1950, and 
distributed as receipts for 1951 intc various 
categories as follows: 

Membership dues— 

1951 dues paid in 1950 
Junior College Journal 727.08 
Annual Meeting 225.00 


550.00 


7.33 


$ 1,502. 








Excess of receipts over disbursements for the year 


$ 3,375.26 














ommendation 


by a person of note in 
higher education which 
merits your attention. . 








“Tue Journat or HicHer Epvcation is a valuable medium 
for the presentation of contemporary ideas about college and 
university education. I have found it very useful.” 

President Taylor, Sarah Lawrence College 


Subscription $4.00 a Year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY * COLUMBUS 























New Preshman English “Jexte 


Writer’s Adviser for Freshman Composition 
Irwin Griggs and David H. Webster, Temple University 


This book encourages the student to approach his composition 
work with a healthy confidence that he will succeed. The illus- 
trative material is in many instances controlled, so that the stu- 
dent may observe different methods of expressing the same idea. 


Proper Words in Proper Places 
J. O. Bailey, University of North Carolina 


Clear and complete explanations in this text enable the student 
to work independently at his own speed. Abundant topics for 
American themes are provided. A flexible organization permits topics 
to be taken up in any order. 
Book 


Company Creative Exercises In College English 


55 Fifth Avenue A Year’s Work in the Practice of Writing and Reading 


J. O. Bailey, University of North Carolina 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
351 East Ohio St. This stimulating composition workbook may be used with Proper 
Chicago 11, Illinois Words in Proper Places, with other texts, or independently. 


— 








ECONOMICS: 


PRINCIPLES 
AND APPLICATIONS 


By Dodd and Hasek 
2nd Edition 


REVISED TO IMPROVE A POPULAR BOOK BY 


— having up-to-date material in every respect 

— using the suggestions of many instructors 

— retaining the balanced treatment of the first edition 

—_ expanding the treatment of price theory and national 
income. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati2 New Rochelle,N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 

















Outstanding 1952 Publications 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE: 


The Dynamics of National, State and Local Government 


by JAMES M. BURNS, Williams College, and 

JACK W. PELTASON, University of Illinois 
Here is a scholarly study of American government that stresses people 
and dynamic processes, rather than the minutiae of legal and political 
machinery. In a lively style, with numerous case studies to dramatize 
government at work, and a wealth of illustrations, cartoons and charts, the 
authors examine the major problems of American National, State, and 


Local government today. 
946 pages 6”x9” Published March 1952 
125-page State-Local Supplement published September 1952 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY—ab:isoes exiton 


by HAROLD E. BURTT, Professor of Psychology and Chairman of 
Department of Psychology, Ohio State University 
Shortened by half and considerably simplified, this version of Burtt’s 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY (P-H, 1948) is suitable for a one-term college 
course. It adequately covers applications in educational, clinical, legal 
and industrial psychology and the psychology of advertising. 
The text is written in an easy conversational style that brings the 
material within the quick-reading range of students. Technjcal points 
are explained as they arise. The discussion moves forward with well- 
chosen examples. 
The Abridged Edition shows the student what psychology can — and 
cannot — contribute to modern living. It enables him to see what 
psychologists are doing in a practical way in public schools, clinics, 
courts, factories, and business offices. 

465 pages 5%”x8%” Published July, 1952 


For approval, copies unite 
a PRENTICE-HALL. INC. 70 FiftH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 4 ¥ 





